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THE MEANING OF THE HINDU-JAVANESE candi 


WILLEM STUTTERHEIM 
SOERAKARTA, JAVA 


Ir Is KNOWN to but few that the so-called “ Hindu temples ” on 
the isle of Java are not temples nor were they built by Hindus. 
The close resemblance in style between some of them and certain 
temples in India, together with the fact that among the buildings of 
the modern Javanese there are no specimens of such skilled work- 
manship and artistic significance as could rival in beauty and refine- 
ment the work of their ancestors, originally confirmed the theory 
that Hindus must have been the builders of the candis. Several con- 
siderations, however, lead to the conclusion that the Javanese people 
themselves have built their monuments and that at most the Hindus 
were their teachers in preceding times. In spite of the close affinity 
of the old Javanese and the Hindu styles, there are some facts 
which contradict the theory that the Hindu was the source of the 
Javanese. The case is similar to that in Europe, where buildings 
of Gothic style in England and Germany were not necessarily the 
work of French artisans from the fle de France. 

Regarding the assertion that these so-called Hindu temples are 
for the greater part not temples at all, it is true that, viewed from 
the outside and inside, they bear all the characteristics of a temple ; 
there are statues of gods, altars, reliefs with the holy stories of 
Visnu’s avatdras, and other elements. Yet, closer examination has 
revealed that the statues are not merely representations of gods. 
They show several deviations from the canonical rules, which clearly 
indicate that they are images of deceased kings in the shape of gods. 
Further, we must consider the stone caskets containing various 
magic stones and metals mixed with human ashes and buried in a 
deep shaft beneath the statues. It is highly probable that these 
ashes were remains of the burned corpses of deceased kings and that 
the precious stones and metals, attributed to a certain god, served 





1 This view was held by Raffles and other explorers at the beginning of 
the 19th century and is still prevalent among the general public. The term 
“Hindu antiquities” (instead of “ Javanese antiquities”) is so well ac- 
cepted that one can find it even on the signposts of the Archaeological 
Survey in the Netherlands Indies. 
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as magic points of attraction for the particular god in whom the 
king’s soul was absorbed after death and of whom the king was an 
incarnation during his life. 

Each king or other high personage was “ candi-ed ” in this way, 
as we can gather from several loci in old Javanese literature. The 
terminus technicus for this was cinandi, to be put in a candi. Candi 
therefore means a special kind of monument, wherein the ashes of 
the burned corpse of a king were placed; the word is derived from 
one of the names of the death-goddess Durga. The whole matter 
seems clear enough and is in no need of further explanation. 

However, there are two questions to be answered. First, if the 
majority of the so-called temples are to be considered as mausolea, 
where are the real temples? And secondly, why did the Javanese 
choose exactly the Hindu temple as a model? 

The first question can be answered easily. A visit to Bali, where 
the old tradition of temple building is still preserved, will show 
that the old Javanese temples were merely a series of enclosures, 
furnished with wooden (seldom stone) structures, each containing 
only one chamber and covered with an odd number of pyramidically 
superimposed roofs. These wooden buildings naturally disappeared 
in Java during the Muhammadan period and the temple walls 
were demolished. Only the stone candis, which were built within 
these enclosures, lasted longer, although their stone served at last 
with equal success for building sugarmills and railway stations. 

The second question, however, puzzles us more. Why did the 
Javanese choose the Hindu temple as a model in building mausolea 
for their deceased kings? 

To answer this question we first should realize what the shape 
of a Hindu temple means, that is to say, a Hindu temple of the 
type that was introduced into Java by the Hindus before 700 A. p. 
Elsewhere I have discussed the matter at length, and I will speak 
of it only briefly now.* Study of the development of the stipa in 
the shape appearing in the monument of Barabudur on Java dis- 
closes that its prototype was the Gandhara stipa, composed of the 
old Indian stipa ‘and the adapted Babylonian ziggurat, a combina- 
tion in which is also the origin of the Chinese pagoda and the 





* Candi may be an abbreviation of Sanskrit candigrha, house of Durga. 


The Balinese call the temple of Durga pura dalém. 
®See Chandi Barabudur, Name, Form and Significance, Weltevreden 


(Java), Kolff & Co., 1931. 
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Javanese Buddhist temple. The principle is quite clear; the top 
of a terraced pyramid was the adequate place for such a divine 
object as a reliquary of the Buddha’s ashes. Did not a terraced 
pyramid bear the grave of Cyrus, and was not its summit in still 
older times the place to which the gods descended from heaven? 
The traces of those strong influences which came from Central 
Asia to Gandhara and brought a mixture of Persian, Assyrian, 
Greek, and other elements to the valley of the Indus and the 
Ganges, remove ovr doubts as to the probability of the combination 
of an Indian stipa and a Babylonian ziggurat. 

This combination, moreover, developed in three directions and 
took the following forms. In the commonest, the terraced pyramid 
is enlarged to a base for a comparatively small stipa; a result of 
this development, for example, is the Barabudur. In the second 
the pyramid is raised till it becomes a tower crowned with a minute 
stiipa, as the Chinese pagoda shows. In the third formation the 
lowest terrace is furnished with niches, which in time grew deeper 
and deeper until each took on the shape of a cella. For this pur- 
pose the walls of the terrace were built increasingly higher, while 
the other terraces together with the stipa got the appearance of a 
stiipa-crowned roof. In this way the prototype of the candi was 
born and, as every archaeologist knows, such temples are under- 
stood best when they are considered as a rock, shaped like a ter- 
raced pyramid, the base of which is heightened and the interior 
dug out into a cella. 

It is regrettable that only a few prototypes of this candi exist 
in India. Monuments of just that period in which the Indian art 
was brought to Java are very rare. But with the help of old Tibetan 
architectural forms and through analysis of the later Indian and 
Indonesian temples one can get an idea of the development. 

What, however, did this combination of stipa and ziggurat, 
developed into a candi, symbolize? 

The ziggurat, as known, is the representation of heaven and its 
top is supposed to have been the temporary dwelling place of the 
gods. The placing of the divine reliquary of the Buddha’s ashes 
on its summit (enclosed in the stipa) shows us that this conception 
was not wholly forgotten among the neighbors of the homeland 
of the ziggurat, even in the Gandharan period. So, when we en- 
counter on Bali wooden buildings shaped thus (where the terraces 
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are replaced by thatched roofs and the crowning stipa by an up- 
turned glass gin-bottle) and we are informed that they are known 
as Meru (mountain of heaven), we may understand that this sym- 
bolical meaning is still alive and that the prototype was considered 
a replica of the heavenly mountain, the abode of the gods.* 

This conception of the candi-form is very clearly indicated in 
the monuments of Prambanan on Java and especially in the candt 
Lara Jonggrang near that place. From a base decorated with trees 
of heaven and figures of singing celestial birds rises the body of the 
temple surrounded by a balustrade with celestial dancers and mu- 
sicians. Guardian gods, each patronizing one of the directions of 
the universe, surround the realm of the higher gods, who appear 
in the deep niches of the temple body. Minor gods have their own 
shallow niches distributed over the surface, but the great Siva 
Mahadeva stands in the lofty cella, hidden from the sight of people, 
like a king in his palace. Stylized long undulating lotus stalks and 
strings of jewels creep or hang over the whole temple surface imi- 
tating the supposed decorations of mount Meru. 

In Eastern Java and in Bali the turtle, which in some cases bears 
the whole building on its back, just as Visnu in the shape of a 
turtle in the kirmdvatéira bore the mountain of heaven, and the 
cloud-ornament that surrounds the temple body again provide a 
confirmation of the same idea. 

It seems now that herewith the answer to the question is given. 
Indeed, if the king after his death is absorbed in the god whose 
incarnation he was during life, the representation of this king in 
the shape of that very god and the placing of his image in a temple, 
which can be understood as a replica of the dwelling place of the 
gods in heaven, must be correct and evident. 

There are, however, some details in the history of Javanese art 
that point in another direction. 

In the first place I must remind the reader of the fact that in 
India there has never been found any statue of a deceased king in 
the guise of a god which was worshipped in the way described 
above. Only Farther India and Indonesia provided us with such 
specimens. 





*See also the study of Robert Heine-Geldern in Wiener Beitrége zur 
Kunst und Kultur Asiens, Band IV, pp. 28 ff. (Krystall Verlag, Vienna, 
1930). 

® However, “ having become a god” (or a goddess) is in Indian literature 
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In the second place I must point out that the history of Javanese 
art shows an ever increasing difference between the style of these 
statues and that of the representation of real gods, for instance on 
the reliefs. This difference is marked by the fact that the statues 
show more and more the features of a dead person, now and then 
even of amummy. The legs are placed close together, the eyes are 
closed, and the whole appearance is that of a corpse in full pon- 
tificals. But the real gods, as depicted in the reliefs, are evidently 
living beings just like those of the shadow play, the wayang. There 
only the highest god, Bhatara Guru, i. e. Siva Mahadeva, is de- 
picted in the above mentioned way; but this is not surprising, 
since he is the king of the gods and his representation might have 
been influenced by the old traditional manner of making a king’s 
statue. 

Some other details prove that no real god’s image was intended ; 
the attributes, held in the various hands, are not quite the same as 
are found in the traditional statues of gods. For instance, Visnu’s 
Sankha sometimes has a snail leaving its shell, just as the soul 
leaves its temporal dwelling, the body. Further indications may 
be seen in the puzzling objects that are found in the god’s hands 
(when they are joined in front of his lap in the manner known in 
Buddhist iconography as dhyanamudra). Sometimes they look like 
lotus-buds, sometimes like offerings made of flowers. But they 
always point to the fact that the statue is to be interpreted as that 
of a dead king. 

But the most important feature of these statues is the increasing 
frontality in the style, which lends to them the appearance of a 
mummy. This at once excludes the possibility that they are por- 





(e. g. devabhuyam gate narendre, in Harsacarita, 215) a regular peri- 
phrastic expression for “ having died”, just as we say “gone to heaven ” 
in the same sense. In the Pratimaé Nataka it is explicitly stated that 
Bharata cannot tell whether the figures worshipped in the devakula are 
those of gods o rhuman beings. There is also the well-known custom of 
erecting a lingam on the samadh of a deceased saint or teacher “as though 
to proclaim to the world that the body buried below has attained to the 
sacred form of Siva-linga” (A. 8. I., A. R., Southern Circle, 1915-16, p. 
34). The Ganga king Rajiditya caused to be built a temple to Ivara 
(Siva) on the spot where his father had been buried” (ib., where also 
other cases of a connection between temples and burying grounds are 


cited). [A. K. C.] 
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traits of living kings or living gods. Here, in my opinion, begins 
the way leading to the right understanding of the candi. 


As is well known, the Indonesian people, as far as they have 
changed their pre-animistic conception of life into an animistic 
one, attach great importance to the cult of their ancestors. Estab- 
lishing contact between the soul of the deceased and his family at 
important occasions is the most striking feature of this cult. Some- 
times it is done in a shamanistic way by receiving the soul in the 
body of a shaman. Sometimes pieces of the dead man’s skull or 
the whole skull are used as a receptacle for his soul. Well known, 
although strictly speaking not Indonesian, are the wooden figures 
with a thin body and a large head, containing a skull and called 
korwar. Another form of this receptacle is that of a wooden figure 
without portions of the corpse, like those used by the Dayaks of 
Borneo and by other Indonesians.*® 

Schadee tells us that the Landak Dayaks and the Tayan Dayaks 
make figures of their deceased chiefs and champions.’ They are 
called pantak and are placed close to the roads, but are later re- 
moved and erected in a kind of graveyard (padagei) after one of 
the dead man’s offspring has decapitated a foe. This yard is con- 
secrated to the god of illness and decapitation, named Kémang Trio. 
The pantaks can be divided into three kinds: one for the paficalang 
(chiefs of villages and military chiefs), one for the pangalango 
(champions), and one for the tuwa bidi (a kind of augurers). 
The latter are represented dancing, just like the wooden figures of 
gods and heroes on Bali (togog). When the pantak is ready, the 
soul of the deceased is summoned by the priests and invited to 
occupy it. A ceremony is performed, the pantak is set upright, 





* For instance, the adus of the inhabitants of Nias (east of Sumatra) in 
which is kept the so-called moko-moko, a spider, considered to be the incar- 
nation of the dead man’s soul. On the Aru islands grains of rice are strewn 
over and in front of little figures of the deceased. Through this ceremony 
the soul is supposed to enter the figure. Among the inhabitants of the Kei 
islands a figure is made only of the founder of the village, not of common 
people. It is superfluous to enumerate all the peoples of the Archipelago 
that make figures of their ancestors in order to worship them. From the 
Philippines to Sumatra it is a widespread custom. 

7 Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch Indie 
(’sGravenhage), 1907 (Vol. LX), p. 108, and 1910 (Vol. LXIII), p. 469 ff. 
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sprinkled with rice and fed like a child by putting little bits of 
rice in his mouth. Then the pantak is taken out of the house and 
planted in the ground in the neighbourhood of the big village 
building; this ceremony takes place amid a great uproar. Finally, 
a roof on four poles is placed above the pantak. This happens 
among the Pade Dayaks on the seventh day after death. 

The Dayaks believe that at the moment the pantak is brought to 
the padagei, the soul of the deceased is absorbed by the above 
mentioned Kémang Trio and returns to its origin; that is to say, 
only the soul of a chief or a priest, as this would be an impossibility 
for the soul of a common man. 

Also the Ulu Air Dayaks have such a ceremony, described in 
1922 by Ten Cate and in 1924 by Bouman.* Only they use other 
names ; the figure is called témadu. They also use a pole from six 
to seven meters in height called pantar. Figure and pole serve as 
stake for torturing the buffaloes to death at the time of the big 
funeral festival (tiwah); these poles prove that the ceremony 
actually took place. 

Agerbeek does not mention these figures, but he, too, speaks of 
long pantar poles crowned with a bird (Pinuh).°® 

Mallinckrodt mentions so-called pajahan in Kualakapuas, which 
are perhaps the same as pantak and témadu; they are flat figures 
cut out of boards.*° This author, however, also speaks of sapundus, 
erected on the seventh day after death for tying up the buffaloes. 
These sapundus, rather than the pajahans, might be the counter- 
part of the pantaks. The passage, however, is not very clear. 
After the erection of the sapundus the Ngaju Dayaks have a cere- 
mony for conducting the souls to heaven, which is done by a 
shaman, who describes the adventures of his journey in a litany. 
This ceremony is called magah liau. 

Before continuing my argument I wish to draw the reader’s 
attention to the fact that the instances given above are taken from 
a people not influenced by the Hindus and their religion. Now we 
shall proceed and consider the funeral ceremonies of the Balinese, 
which were already hinduized in the first millennium of our era. 





® Tijdschrift van het Koninklijk Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten 
en Wetenschappen (Batavia), 1922 (Vol. LXI), p. 201 ff., and 1924 (Vol. 
LXIV), p. 173 ff. 

* Ibidem, 1909 (Vol. LI), p. 446 ff. 

1° Bijdragen etc., 1925 (Vol. LXXXI), p. 263 ff. 
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We can eliminate at once the cremation ceremonies, as they are 
for the greater part Hinduistic in origin, although they show many 
traces of Indonesian beliefs. The ceremony, however, which is 
most important for our purpose is the so-called mumukur ceremony, 
held on an undefined day after the cremation and having the same 
aim as the above mentioned ceremonies of the Dayaks—the deliv- 
erance of the soul from all earthly bonds.*? At this ceremony the 
priests make little puppets of flowers and other herbaceous mater- 
ials, which serve as temporary receptacles for the souls of the 
burned. When the puppets are ready, the soul of the deceased is 
summoned by the priests and invited to enter the puppets, called 
puspasarira, “body of flowers.” Then the puppets are fed with 
rice. On Java, in the mountainous district of the Ténggér, where 
Islim is not yet accepted, the puppets, called pitra (from Sanskrit 
pitr?), are carried like helpless children in a slendang, just like 
the pantaks of the Dayaks in Borneo.* Still more striking is the 
fact that the pitras are brought to the kabuyutan after it is sup- 
posed that the souls of the ancestors, which temporarily dwelt in 
these puppets, have gone to heaven. The kabuyutan is a holy 
dwelling-place for the ancestors, which may be compared with the 
padagei of the Dayaks, as both are said to be the abode of the god 
of death and illness (Kémang Trio of the Dayaks, Kala of the 
Ténggérese). 

Indeed, the similarity of the treatment the animistic Dayaks 
accord their ancestor-figures and the Hinduistic Balinese and 
Ténggérese accord their puspaSariras and pitras is very striking; 
only in the names and some other unimportant details is the great 
difference in religion made manifest. This is rather surprising, for 
the ceremonies of the Balinese all bear a pronounced Hinduistic 
character, while those of the Dayaks must be considered purely 
Indonesian, as already stated. But the matter grows more and 
more interesting when we consider the old Javanese way of treating 
the soul of a deceased king after his cremation, and compare it 
with the above described ceremonies. 





12 See Paul Wirz, Der Totenkult auf Bali, Stuttgart, 1928, p. 117 ff., and 
K. Crucq, Bijdrage tot de kennis van het Balisch doodenritueel, Santpoort, 
1928, p. 82 ff. 

12 See Scholte in Handelingen van het eerste congres voor de Taal-, Land- 
en Volkenkunde van Java, Weltevreden, 1919, p. 47 ff. 
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Unfortunately only little is known of the old Javanese funeral 
ceremonies. Apart from some data taken from the monuments and 
inscriptions and referring to the fact that the ashes were put in a 
candi, we have only some information from the poem of Prapaiica 
called Ndgarakrtaégama and written in 1365 a. D. in honor of 
His Majesty the King of Majapahit, Ayam Wuruk.’® There we 
find a description of the §raddha ceremony, held in 1362, for the 
soul of H. M. the Queen Grandmother Gayatri, the so-called 
rajapatni.* As we touch here the nucleus of the main question 
I will give parts of the text with translation. 

Cantos 63-67 deal with the description of the ceremony but only 
some loci are of special importance. The poet begins by telling how 
the regent, Gajah Mada, is admitted to an audience with the king 
and how he reminds him of his duty to hold the §raddha ceremony 
for the Queen Grandmother, who died twelve years ago. This cere- 
mony should take place on the fourth of the month of Bhadra and 
the following days. A conference is held and the costs are fixed. 
Painters, sculptors, and goldsmiths are busy decorating the palace 
and preparing everything necessary for the ceremony. At the pro- 
pitious moment all the inhabitants of the king’s palace are gathered 
together. The king and the queen are seated on the side to the west, 
the higher officials and their wives to the north and the east, and 
the lower ones to the south. The text also seems to mention the 
presence of an image: 

ngkane madhya witdna Sobhita rinéngga lwir prisadydruhur 
(in the translation of Kern), “In the midst of the open festive 
hall shone a high prisadi-image.” But I am inclined to translate: 
“There was a madhya-tower, adorned, colored, high like a prisadit.” 
In fact the meaning of the word prisadi is not quite clear,’* but 
that of madhya, translated by Kern “ in the midst of,” may be the 
same as the Balinese madya, an adorned pyramidal tower, serving 
as receptacle of the puspaSarira (see above).2® If this is correct, 





18 Ed. by Dr. H. Kern and Dr. N. J. Krom, ’sGravenhage, 1919. 

14Dr. F. D. K. Bosch first drew attention to the identity of mumukur 
and érdddha in Oudheidkundig Verslag, 1916, p. 115. See also Dr. P. V. 
van Stein Callenfels, ibidem, 1919, p. 105 ff. 

18 Tt seems to indicate a high tower of offerings and should be read pusadi. 

16The word madya is perhaps preserved in the Javanese word mader- 
éngga, a kind of trifold throne, used on special occasions in the palace of 
the Susuhunan of Surakarta. 
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the poet speaks of the ceremony called in Bali mumukur or ngém- 
adya, which corresponds perfectly with the further description and 
meaning of the sriddha ceremony. 

Then follows the description of the priests who attend to the 
festival, their mudrdas (gestures of the hands), spells, prayers, etc., 
and of the ceremony itself: 

tanggal ping rwa wélas mangiijém irika swah sitrapatheniwé / 

mwang homarccana len parigrama samapte prapta ning swah muwah / 

sang hyang puspa yinoga ring wéngi linakwan supratistha kriyd / 

poh ning dhyana samadhi siddhi kinénadkén de mahdsthapaka // 5 // 


“On the twelfth of the month the canonical text for summoning 
(the souls) to heaven was read; further offerings (were made) 
and ceremonies (held), upon the completion of which heaven was 
reached. The holy puspa was animated by means of yoga at night.** 
The ceremony of correct erection was held. The effect of dhydna, 
samadhi, and siddhi was assured by the mahdsthapaka.” <A descrip- 
tion of the next day’s festival follows, consisting of the presentation 
of differently shaped offerings and alms. The offerings were prob- 
ably made of fruits and foods and were afterwards divided between 
the personages present. Finally various dances were held. 

In canto 67, where the end of the ceremony is described, another 
important passage is found. It runs as follows: 


prajnapdramita témah nira n-umantuk ring mahdbuddhaloka / 
sang hyang puspasarira Sighra linarut simpun mulih sopakara / 


“ The incarnation of Prajiapiramité (— the Queen Grandmother) 
returned into the great Buddha-heaven. The holy puspasarira 
soon drifted away. The offerings were already returned.” ** Here- 
with the ceremony was finished. 





17 Kern translates: “The holy Puspa was summoned by yoga.” I think 
that yinoga means “ animated by means of yoga.” Kern’s translation must 
be incorrect as the puspa is a puppet, made by the priest—a fact, however, 
Kern did not know. Later on in Canto 67.2.3 it is called puspaésarira and 
it is said to drift away (in the water). I connect wéngi with the first part 
of the verse because on Bali the ceremony of the animation of the puspa- 
Sarira is held at night. 

18 Kern translates: “The divine PuspaSarira, soon sent away, already 
turned back with homage.” But linarut (passive form of larut), is always 
used for drifting in water. This may be also intended here, since the pus- 
paésarira on Bali is in fact thrown into the water after being burned. Sopa- 
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It cannot be denied that the ceremony described by Prapaiica 
must be a Buddhist version of the Balinese mumukur or ngémadya. 
The mention of madhya, puspaSarira, and other striking features 
cannot be misunderstood. The poet, however, does not stop with 
the end of the ceremony, but immediately tells us that the king 
ordered the repair of the sanctuary of Kamal Pandak, officially 
called Prajiaparamitapuri. For it was the intention to make it 
the candi of the Queen Grandmother. The ceremony of consecrat- 
ing the image of the goddess Prajhaparamita, which would be the 
point of contact with the deceased royal personage, was conducted 
by the priest Sri Jianawidhi (prajidparamitakriyenulahakén $ri- 
jnanawidhyapratistha) and the sanctuary, situated in the still 
existing village Bhayalangé (now called Bayalangu), was newly 
named Wisesapura. There the Queen Grandmother was worshipped 
every month of Bhadra (mid-August till mid-September) on the 
anniversary of the day on which she reached heaven.’® This sanc- 
tuary, too, still exists; it must have been very simple and contained 
a statute of Prajiipiramitaé placed on a stone terrace under a 
wooden roof on four poles. The head of this statue has disap- 
peared; hence we cannot know the features of the royal grand- 
mother. But the whole, together with the description in the poem, 
is most important material for us in reconstructing the old Javanese 
entombment procedure. 

Looking over the facts given by our poet and combining them 
with what is known about the Balinese mumukur, we are able to 
give the following outline. 

The ceremony of deliverance from all earthly bonds was held in 
the palace in almost the same way as to-day on Bali. A madhya 
was made, a puspasarira used and afterwards thrown into the water, 





kdéra should perhaps be translated “ offerings” (see Van der Tuuk, Kawi- 
Balineesch-Nederlandsch woordenboek, sub voce). After each ceremony the 
offerings on Bali are still taken home by the offerers. Sopakdra might have 
meant a special kind of offerings, for in the next verse of this strophe the 
poet speaks about the distribution of other offerings (caru etc.) among the 
servants. 

1° T believe that in Canto 69 only one sanctuary is meant, and not two, as 
assumed by my colleagues. Only it was consecrated two times and re- 
ceived another name on the second occasion. The very old priest Jiiina- 
widhi (is this the 83 year-old mahdsthapaka of Canto 64.4.1%) is said to 
have presided at the consecration both times. 
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and several offerings, which are still known on Bali in the same 
shape, presented. Immediately after this, however, was held an- 
other ceremony, which no longer takes place on Bali, perhaps 
because there are now no independent ruling kings. It was the 
consecration of an image of the deceased in a candi; the shape of 
this statue was that of the god or goddess of whom the deceased 
royal personage was considered to be an incarnation. Every year 
on the anniversary of the first ceremony (the deliverance of the soul 
from all earthly bonds) this statue was worshipped. 

Meanwhile it has become clear that the entombing of old Java- 
nese kings was not a Hinduistic practice grown in course of time 
more and more Indonesian, but a thoroughly Indonesian ceremony, 
which on Java and Bali took a Hinduistic form and should be con- 
sidered as a higher form of the analogous ceremonies of the Dayaks 
and other Indonesian peoples not influenced by the Hindus. Yet 
even from a Hinduistic point of view everything was right. There 
was an image of a god of whom the deceased king was an incarna- 
tion. Although the Hindus never made an image for this special 
occasion, they could hardly have objected to it, for the statue could 
be considered a real image of the god, serving at the same time as 
a memorial statue. But for the Indonesian people it meant more, 
as it is almost certain that the image worshipped was in fact the 
same thing as the puspaSarira, but only in a more permanent form. 
And that the puspaSsarira, must be considered as a Balinese counter- 
part of the pantak of Borneo, is to be deduced from the comparison 
already given above.”° So we can conclude that the old Indonesian 
practice of summoning the souls of the chiefs by means of skulls 
or wooden figures acquired a higher and more cultivated expression 
through accepting the Hinduistic dogma of the avatdra, the incar- 
nation of gods in human beings. 

Nevertheless, the question put at the beginning of my article is 
not yet wholly answered, as it remains to be made acceptable that 
just the Hindu temple was the right spot for establishing contact 
with the ancestors. The answer, however, can be given quickly. 

It may be well known to the reader that among the Indonesian 
peoples a tendency is found to place the land of the souls in an 





2°Ts it perhaps probable that the custom of leading a bull round the 
madya at the mumukur ceremony on Bali is a survival of the bull-slaughter 
at the corresponding tiwah festival on Borneo? 
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uninhabited and inaccessible country. For the inhabitants of 
small islands it is situated in the feared and unknown neighbor 
islands. On islands without mountains it lies in barren and unin- 
habited plains. On mountainous islands, however, it is placed on 
the mountains. It must have been so before, and is still partly so 
in Java and Bali. Even now in the Muhammadan period graves 
are dug on mountaintops and most of the holy men of Java are 
buried on hills. 

Is it astonishing then to see the Hindu temple, which is a replica 
of the “ mountain of mountains,” regarded as the proper dwelling- 
place for the king’s soul in case he is summoned to sojourn a few 
hours among his relatives? I think it is not. 

The relation between the old Indonesian land of souls and the 
old Javanese candi will be still clearer when we introduce the 
wayang kulit, the Javanese shadow play, that encyclopedia for 
Javanese thought. As the reader already knows, the performance 
of this play takes place on a white cloth screen, on which is thrown 
the shadow of various flat leather puppets. Offerings, put near the 
performer, tell us that the play has some magical significance and 
the study of the repertoire, the puppets, the names, and other 
features has already shown clearly that the whole performance 
originally must have been the summoning of ancestors for magical 
purposes. But in course of time it has grown into the mere enter- 
tainment which it is now. 

Thus the puppets are to be considered as the ancestors of the 
kings now living and the whole scene as the land of souls. A 
special indication of this is the appearance of a remarkable piece 
of finely carved leatherwork in front of the screen at the beginning 
and at the end of each part of the performance. This piece is called 
gunungan (mountain-piece) or kékayon (tree-piece). It has the 
shape of a leaf and is decorated with the design of a big tree, 
populated by birds and other animals, which emerges from behind 
a closed and well-guarded gateway. Between the gateway and the 
tree is a pond with fish. Tree, pond, and gateway stand on moun- 
tains. 

Elsewhere I have already pointed to the fact that this gunungan 
has to be understood as a representation: of the “mountain of 
mountains,” Meru, and therefore is to be vonsidered as the two- 
dimensional expression of the same idea that is expressed by the 
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candi in a three-dimensional way.** This is true only if seen in 
the light of Hinduistic culture. For our purpose, however, it is 
necessary to lay particular stress on the Indonesian part, and for this 
purpose we must examine once more our non-Hinduistic sources. 

There we find the statement that on top of a mountain, where 
the Dayaks locate the land of their ancestors, the tree of life (ba- 
tang garing) grows, and water of life (danum kakiringan) is found. 
The rivers of that land are crammed full of fish and the forests are 
alive with animals (see the fish in the pond of the gunungan and 
the tree with the animals on it). Most interesting, however, is the 
fact that the pond with the water of life is found there, because in 
a certain period of the Hindu-Javanese culture the building of 
candis for entombing the ashes of the kings was replaced by the 
constructing of watertanks fed by a small mountain-stream. These 
basins were adorned with reliefs and images and under their surface 
was hidden the stone casket with the ashes, magic stones, and 
metals. Therefore, the water of such a pond was holy and could 
be called water of life.** 

In fact, the whole description of the land of souls could be re- 
placed by that of the gunungan or the candi. Even the guarded 
gateway is to be found in the Dayak conception of heaven. There 
is a stone gateway called batu balawang, affording entrance to the 
Tiong kandang, the mountain of souls of the Landak Dayak. The 
walls of this gateway are said to collapse if an impure soul tries to 
enter ; perhaps the same idea may be the origin of what is told about 
the gateway of candi Sukuh, situated near Surakarta on Java. If 
an impure woman should try to pass, her skirt would be torn. 

Thus the gunungan may be considered the connecting link be- 
tween the Hinduistic candi, the mountain of the gods, on one side, 
and the Indonesian land of souls, mountainous and populated with 
almost heavenly beings, on the other side. 





21 See “ Oost-Java en de hemelberg,” Djawa, 1926, p. 333 ff. 

*2 For instance, the tomb-tanks of Erlangga and of Udayana on the moun- 
tain Pénanggungan. See Pictorial History of Civilization in Java, Welte- 
vreden, Kolff and Co., 1926, Figs. 78 and 76. The vivifying quality of the 
water spouting from such tomb-tanks, is indicated by the gargoyles. Some- 
times the water spouts from the breasts of a goddess, sometimes from the 
amrta-jars and often the whole scene is decorated with representations from 
the story of Garuda and the amrta. [Cf. my discussion of the divinities of 
sacred springs, to appear in Yaksas, Part. II. A. K. C.] 
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I hope that herewith the meaning of the Hindu Javanese candi 
has been demonstrated, judged not merely by its outward shape, 
but also by its inner values. It is neither a Hindu temple nor a 
truly Hinduistic building, though its shape and ornaments are 
Hindu in origin. It is a thoroughly Indonesian monument, based 
on purely Indonesian conceptions. And on the whole it is a bril- 
liant example of the way Hindu influences were accepted and 
digested by the Indonesians. 








A NEW CHINESE BRONZE IN THE UNIVERSITY 
MUSEUM, PHILADELPHIA 


HELEN E. FERNALD 
UNIVERSITY MUSEUM, PHILADELPHIA 


WHEN IN CHINA during the summer of 1929 I purchased for 
the University Museum, Philadelphia, a bronze wine jar, or tsun, 
which was said to have been recently excavated (Plate I). It 
exhibits a number of exceedingly interesting features. 

In general it is typical of the so-called Shang bronzes, having 
a wide band of rich decoration in relief around the middle of the 
body while the high beaker mouth and spreading base are plain. 
Inside on the bottom is the typical Shang inscription. 

But it is unusual both on account of its squat shape and its 
spotty patina. This patina is in gray green patches over large 
areas of a brown madder color, while here and there are areas which 
appeared to have traces of gilding but are in reality only the 
polished metal itself. The squat shape is surprising, the tsun 
nearly fits into a square, being seven and one-eighth inches high 
and the lip seven inches in diameter. 

Several tsun of this type in the National Museum in Peking are 
assigned to the Shang Dynasty by the experts who have just pub- 
lished the catalogue. They are all taller and more slender and 
graceful. In the matter of the design, called an ogre face, or 
t‘ao-t‘ieh, ours is almost identical with one of these as well as with 
a number of other well-known very early bronzes. I have grouped 
together here (Plate II) outline drawings of several to show the 
striking similarities of these with the mask from our bronze. All 
are alike in being close to the original naturalistic design, for each 
part has real meaning. Conventionality has set in, but the original 
significance of each feature and the relationship of each to the 
whole has not yet been lost. Even the upper lips draw back from 
the nostrils in a real snarl. This is one of the first features to lose 
its significance. The eyebrow is another. Compare with these an 
ogre mask from a Han bronze in the Sumitomo Collection (Plate 





1 Pao wen lou i chi t‘u lu, by Ma Heng and others, referred to as 
“Peking Catalogue ”. 
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III, Fig. I). The deterioration of the design is evident, the 
different features have lost their meaning and all are disjointed. 
The little scroll shape floating off by itself from the nostril is all 
that is left of the snarling upper lip; the eyebrow seems to have 
fallen between the eye and the ear; the significance of the unit on 
each side of the horn is not apparent at all. It is an example of 
the artistic decadence of a design which originally was strong and 
full of meaning. I intend to show, in another paper, how a classi- 
fication of bronzes along this line may aid eventually in estab- 
lishing a criterion for dating within the limits of the two widely 
separated periods illustrated here. 

That the mask on our bronze belongs artistically to the early 
days of the design is obvious when we look at it again (Plate IV, 
Fig. 1). This photograph also shows to some extent the beauty 
of the modelling which is in three planes; that of the low, but crisp 
and delicate, scroll work over the background, that of the face 
between the features, and that of the high relief of horns, eyebrows, 
eyes, etc. The workmanship is very fine. The little head between 
the horns is a triumph in itself; its eyes and nostrils are in very 
high relief and stick out like buttons, being actually somewhat 
undercut. I think this has been done with a chisel but it is almost 
the only place where the use of a tool can be detected. Another 
mask design decorates the back of the vessel and on each side stand 
two birds facing each other (Plate IV, Fig. 2). The bird repre- 
sented is certainly the phoenix showing the crest, the “ snake-like ” 
neck, and the “fish” tail in a very simple and archaic manner. 
The drawing shows this more distinctly (Plate V, Fig. 1). The 
directness of this design also seems to me to place it earlier than 
some other similar ones known to us, for instance, that of Plate V, 
Fig. 3, in which the artist has become more conscious of his flow- 
ing lines than of the bird form, and Fig. 2 of the same plate, which 
shows many of the same characteristics of deterioration. Mr. 
Yetts places the bronze of Fig. 2 tentatively in Chou while the 
other, Fig. 3, is doubtful but bears a Shang inscription, and so 
claims to be early. It seems to me very self-conscious in its design, 
quite unlike the first beautifuly modelled but childlike conception, 
or even the bird of Plate V, Fig. 4, which comes from one of the 
Yu of the Tuan Fang altar set. Parts of this set may be Shang. 
This Yu is, at the latest, of late Chou dynasty and already the signs 
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of decadence are present. We cannot but feel that the bird of Fig. 
1 is the earliest design of them all. 

This tsun appears to have been cast by the method Mr. Yetts 
describes as the second lost-wax process, the one in which the wax 
model was made by means of a mould. The slight inaccuracy of 
adjustment between two sections of the mould may be observed 
along the line between the two birds (Plate IV, Fig. 2). One 
joint of the mould evidently ran vertically here—one can trace it 
out even through the string courses—another such joint can be 
traced down through the middle of the mask. The mould was con- 
sequently in at least four sections for the outside. Inside, the neck 
comes down to a sort of edge at about the level of the string courses 
and overhangs the larger bulbous interior. One can make out 
inside traces of three plugs on the bottom which mark the places 
where pins were put through the wax model to hold the final firing 
mould of the core in place—or if the jar was cast upside down, as 
was probably the case, to hold up the core of the hollow base. 
Moulds for casting bronze vessels have been found at the Yin site of 
Chang-té and are of burnt brick. The mark of one of the plugs 
may be seen (Plate VI, Fig. 1) between the two lines of inscrip- 
tion; the other two are on either side and do not show on this 
rubbing. 

The inscription (Plate VI, Fig. 1) is beautifully fashioned and 
is of the typical so-called Shang type. The edges are very clear 
and are smooth as satin. The characters are of uniform depth. 
They are to all appearances cast with the bronze and I can nowhere 
see the least trace of a tool. The inscription may be read shou tso 
fu kéng pao tsun i kung, “Shou made Father Kéng a precious 
wine-jar sacrificial-vessel,” then follows the sign of a bow. 

This inscription is closely similar to that on the Shang Dynasty 
Yu in the Peking Museum already mentioned, which has a mask 
design so like the one on our tsun (Plate VI, Fig. 2). Here we 
can compare the two inscriptions. The name of the maker is not 
the same; this is dedicated to Father Hsin instead of Father Kéng 
and the coat of arms, as it appears to be, at the end is different; 
for it seems to me likely that these pictorial signs, especially those 
in a ya, as this framework is called, were used much as coats of 
arms or trade marks are used. A bow or arrow or some such 
symbol of the hunt seems to have been a favorite for this purpose 
and we find many examples given in Juan Yiian’s book. 
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In regard to the character ae (1) I was struck, in looking through 
Juan Yiian’s work? and the Chin shth so, by the pictorial nature of 
this symbol (Plate III, Fig. 2, a-h) and could not believe it was 
the same as that described by Chalfant (who quoted the Shuo Wén) 
as representing a pig’s snout, millet, the silk symbol, and the hands 
(Fig. 2. k). It represented rather a twig held in hands with 
something hanging to the top, almost like a tall flower stem with 
the symbol for ch‘ang, “spirit or ghost,” alighting on it. But some 
of the forms seemed clearly bird forms. 

Yang I-sun, Wu Ta-ch‘eng, Lo Chén-yii, Hopkins (JRAS 1925, 
p. 451), and Yetts (Chinese Bronzes, p. 24) subscribe to the bird 
interpretation. The fact that I arrived at the same conclusion quite 
independently, before I knew that others had believed the same 
thing, tends to convince me that the theory is correct. In fact 
the scores of examples do, as Hopkins says,® “ make it plain what 
the intention of the designers of the primitive character was.” 

Yetts says (Catalogue of the Bronzes . . . in the Eumorfopoulos 
Collection, Vol. I, p. 24) that Lo Chén-yii notes two examples from 
the Honan bones as, “ Two hands holding a cock, agreeing with 
ancient forms on bronzes; but what the significance of this is we 
cannot tell”. Yetts does not attempt to explain it further, nor 
does Hopkins. 

Since i still means not only “vessel” but “sacrificial vessel ”, 
it seems clear that “hands holding up a cock” was the early sign 
for sacrifice—most appropriately, as the cock was doubtless the 
commonest animal for offerings. 

Yetts in describing the pictogram says, “a bird, held by two 
hands, and grains of rice dropping from its beak”. Is it not likely 
that the “grains of rice” are simply two marks to indicate that 
there are two birds being offered, one in each hand? It is true that 
in some examples the marks — are shown almost in the birds’ 
open beaks. And sometimes there are three marks. But they 
might be simply indications of the plural as in the familar “ sons 
and grandsons” (Plate III, Fig. 2, m.). 

The modern form of 7 is derived obviously from the Seal Char- 
acter form as published in the Shuo wén about 100 a.p. How did 
the change come about? There may have been two original signs 





*Chi ku chai chung ting i chi kuan shih. 
* JRAS, 1925, p. 457. 
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for i, of which the one in bird form was dropped while the pig snout 
form persisted and descends to us in the modern character. It may 
also be that there were not two separate origins for the word i, 
but that carelessness in making the character or loss of significance 
resulting from copying and recopying through a long period of 
time led to the misunderstanding concerning its significance. That 
the transformation from a bird to the snout of a pig, millet, and 
silk might have occurred thus by accident is demonstrated in an 
example taken from the Po-ku-t‘u-lu (Plate III, Fig. 2, i-j). On 
the body of the vessel, supposedly of Chou period, the designer did 
not seem very certain of what he was writing—he was probably 
just copying lines—and when he came to the character on the cover 
he got it even further away from the original bird. It is possible 
to understand how such a character might be mistaken for the 
set of articles mentioned in the Shuo wén from which has descended 
the modern form. I do not say that it did happen thus, but the 
possibility should be borne in mind. 

The patination, as I have stated, is very spotty. This is fully 
explained by the analysis of the bronze made from a piece which 
had been broken out of the foot when the vessel was excavated. 
The analysis and the micro-photography were carried out by Dr. 
Graham of the University of Pennsylvania, who has been doing 
similar work with the Ur material. Mr. Yetts, for reasons too 
lengthy to state here, is of the opinion that no conclusive evidence 
can be gotten out of analysis of the metal of Chinese bronzes. I 
agree that certainly it will not be a quick easy method for proving 
the genuineness of a bronze or establishing its age. But any scien- 
tific study must include data of every kind, for the value of such 
data cannot always be foreseen, and one cannot state that it is use- 
less until it has been done. Who knows what results one could 
get from the accumulated data were all Chinese bronzes analysed ? 
No one analysis will prove anything, but with a great mass of 
material there may appear some unexpected correlation between 
composition of metal, design, and inscription. 

Dr. Graham reports that the metal of this bronze is very brittle, 
porous, and quite ununiform, indicating rather crude methods of 
smelting and casting. 


The analysis showed the following percentages: 
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Copper . . . 82.39% 
mes. st ves ss BS 
en oe “em 45 
a) Ss aS .38 
ee og’ | Cs .09 
Sulphur... . 15 
Residue . . . 1.20 


The total shows an error of 0.8 of a per cent., a slight inaccuracy 
unavoidable in such an analysis as this. It should be deducted 
from the copper and tin percentages. It will be seen that the 
copper and tin are in the relative proportion of 51% to 1. (It is 
interesting incidentally to note that this is true to ancient tradition 
as laid down in the Chou li’.) The lead, gold and iron are com- 
mon impurities in certain copper ores. 

The high percentage of sulphur was a great surprise. Dr. 
Graham states that it could have come from a sulphur ore which 
had not been completely treated to remove the sulphur, or it could 
have come from sulphur in the fuel used in smelting. It would 
be sufficient in itself, in an alloy of this nature, to produce a very 
porous structure and together with the large amount of insoluble 
material, or residue, shows the high impurity of the alloy. Dr. 
Graham is of the opinion that all except the copper and tin were in 
this alloy unintentionally, as a consequence of either carelessness 
or lack of technical knowledge. In view of the evident care taken 
with the design, its delicacy and beauty of workmanship, it would 
seem likely that the bronze workers did not know of the presence 
of the impurities, or at least did not know how to get rid of them. 

Dr. Graham has made also a metallographic examination which 
proves conclusively that the metal was crudely refined. The photo- 
graph reproduced in Plate VII, Fig. 1, shows the porous structure 
of the unetched polished metal, a porosity due to dissolved gases 
in the metal when cast and the high sulphur percentage. 

Fig. 2 of the same plate shows a section of the etched metal. It 
reveals the typical structure of cast metal, the grains at different 
angles staining, or etching, differently. The network throughout, 
seen very clearly in the central grain, is chiefly copper sulphide im- 
purity. It is this, with the porosity, that makes the bronze so brittle. 
There is a great deal of siag on the surface—see the dark mass 
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on the upper edge—and it is this, largely, which contributes to the 
unusual spotty appearance of the patina. The presence of gold is 
not apparent in the pictures and it was probably not known to the 
metal workers. It is a natural impurity in copper ore. I mention 
this gold particularly because it is said by the Chinese that the gold 
in the alloy comes to the surface and gives the bronze that golden 
glint which they call fet ch‘ing and which I at first took to be 
gilding. Dr. Graham states emphatically that the gold does no 
such thing and there is not enough of it anyway to cause such an 
effect. The golden glint, he thinks, might be due to the impurities 
present. 

The vessel weighs exactly four pounds, or 1.81 kilograms. 

Further work at Chang-té Fu is likely to help us in establishing 
a more definite date for these early bronzes. In the meantime, we 
can do much toward increasing our knowledge in grouping them. 
This example appears to belong to the group generally known as 
the Shang type and may eventually be located somewhere between 
the twelfth and the tenth century B. c. 
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Piate III. 





Fig. 1, Mask design from a Hu in the Sumitomo Collection, “ Collection of 
Chinese Bronze Antiques”, portfolio, Plate 46. 
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Fig. 2. Early Forms of the Character “I”. 


a-h, Bird forms on Shang and Chon Bronzes; i-j, An example of careless or 
ignorant copying; k,1, Seal form of 100 A.D.; m, The common 
symbols for “sons and grandsons ” 














Low relief depicting ogre mask, or T‘ao-t‘ieh. 











Fig. 2. Low Relief depicting two phoenix birds. 
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PuatTe VI. 


























Fig. 1. Rubbing of the Inscription Fig. 2. Rubbing of the Inscription 
on the Shang Tsun in the on the Shang Yu in the 
University Museum. Peking Museum. 
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Fig. 1. Micro-photograph of the surface of the unetched polished 
metal showing porous structure. Magnification about 50. 











Fig. 2. Micro-photograph of a section of the etched metal showing 
mass of impurity at the edge, near the top, and a network of 
impurity through the grains. Magnification about 100. 








CONFUCIUS AND HSUN-TZU * 


HERRLEE GLESSNER CREEL 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


A CONTROVERSY some two thousand years old is continued by Dr. 
Homer H. Dubs in a recent article entitled “ Nature” in the 
Teaching of Confucius. In the course of his discussion Dr. Dubs 
disagrees, on a number of points, with positions stated by the writer 
in a recently published study.” 

Dr. Dubs reiterates the stand which he took in the companion 
volume to his translation of Hsiin-tzii,5 and brings additional evi- 
dence to support his thesis that “ Hsiintze developed more care- 
fully than Mencius the true meaning of Confucius, and conse- 
quently had really a greater influence than Mencius in determining 
the inner nature of the later Confucian development.” * Specifi- 
cally he insists that “with respect to his doctrine of human 
nature, Hsiintze must be regarded as quite as orthodox as 
Mencius.”*® The celebrated statement of Hsiin-tzii that “The 
nature of man is evil ” * does not, according to Dr. Dubs, constitute 
a break with Confucius, since “ Confucius did not make any state- 


ment about the nature of human nature.”’ The writer’s position, 
on the other hand, has been that Mencius, in holding human nature 
to be good, was in essential agreement both with the explicit state- 
ment and with the entire philosophy of Confucius. More funda- 
mentally he has held that the total philosophical orientation of 
Hsiin-tzii stands in marked contrast to that of Confucius.® 





* The writer is indebted to Professor K. T. Mei, of Harvard University, 
for valuable suggestions and for his kindness in reading and criticizing this 
manuscript. 

2 JAOS. 50. 233-7. 

* Sinism: A Study of the Evolution of the Chinese World-view (Chicago: 
Open Court Publishing Co., 1929). 

® Hsiintze, the Moulder of Ancient Confucianism (London: Arthur Prob- 
sthain, 1927), pp. 78, 291, ete. 

* JAOS, 50. 237. 

5 Tbid., p. 235. 

*H. H. Dubs: The Works of Hsiintze (London: Arthur Probsthain, 
1928), p. 301. 

* JAOS. 50. 235. 

* One criticism made by Dr. Dubs would seem to be merely the result of 
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Dr. Dubs says, “ Hsiintze does not however mean by the evil of 
human nature that it is vicious, nor did he show any Augustinian 
contempt of human nature, as Dr. Creel says.”*® Perhaps it is so, 
but in Dr. Dubs’ own translation of Hsiin-tzi (from which doubtful 
passages have been carefully expunged) we find that he said: “ But 
man today is without good teachers and laws; so he is selfish, 
vicious, and unrighteous. He is without the rules of proper con- 
duct (Zi) and justice (Y7), so there is rebellion, disorder, and no 
good government. In ancient times the Sage-Kings knew that 
man’s nature was evil, selfish, vicious, unrighteous, rebellious, and 
of itself did not bring about good government.” *° Consultation of 
the text does not indicate that Dr. Dubs has translated this passage 
other than correctly. 

Dr. Dubs is right in his insistence on Hsiin-tzi’s optimism 
with regard to the “infinite improvability” of human nature. 
Unquestionably he has here pointed out an omission in the writer’s 
treatment of Hsiin-tzii; this is without doubt only one of many 
points on which the writer should have to defer to Dr. Dubs’ 
superior knowledge, as a specialist, of Hsiin-tzi. 

On the other hand, further study makes Dr. Dubs’ opinion of 
the place of Hsiin-tzii in Chinese philosophy, and particularly of 
his relation to Confucius, less acceptable than ever. The main 
points which he raises in his article are two. The first of these 
has to do with the translation and interpretation of two passages in 
the Analects, VI, 17, and XVII, 2. 

Since the interpretation to which he objects is attributed by Dr. 
Dubs to Chu Hsi,"* the writer has consulted, on these passages, 





an oversight. He says, “Dr. Creel is forced by his view to the reductio 
ad absurdum that this philosopher, the clearest thinker Confucianism ever 
produced, was both ‘ the least traditionally-minded of his fellows’ and ‘ the 
most rigid authoritarian’” (ibid., pp. 236-237). Consultation of Dr. Dubs’ 
reference shows, however, that the complete sentence, of which he quoted 
only part, was: “As he was, in his opinions, the least traditionally-minded 
of his fellows, he was, in his theory of education, the most rigid author- 
itarian.” (Sinism, p. 90). 

® JAOS. 50. 236. The writer did not once mention Augustine on the pages 
to which Dr. Dubs refers (Sinism, pp. 90, 87), nor in his entire treatment 
of Hsiin-tzi, nor, in so far as he can determine, in the entire book. 

1° Dubs: The Works of Hsiintze, p. 302. 

11 JAOS. 50. 235. 
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the thirty-nine pre-Sung commentaries on the Analects contained 
in the — HW B OH KR #H.** as well as those in the B f 
# He and in the fj # & gM of fy BZ. Together these include, 
it is believed, the bulk if not the whole of commentary on the 
Analects written prior to the Sung dynasty and now current. 

Analects XVII, 2, is translated by Legge: “The Master said, 
‘By nature, men are nearly alike; by practice, they get to be wide 
apart’.” It is certainly true that this statement, by itself, does 
not say whether human nature is good or evil. Only if taken in 
connection with VI, 17, does it add strength to the argument that 
Confucius thought well of original human nature. Not only, 
however, is the passage itself inconclusive in this respect, but the 
few remarks on it which we find in the pre-Sung commentaries are 
likewise.** We may, then, follow Dr. Dubs’ lead in laying aside 
this passage, to have its significance determined on the basis of 
our decision, on other grounds, as to Confucius’ view of human 
nature. 

The passage which Dr. Dubs rightly calls “crucial” is VI, 17. 
Legge translates it: “The Master said, ‘ Man is born for upright- 
ness. If a man lose his uprightness, and yet live, his escape from 
death is the effect of mere good fortune’.” Not accepting this, Dr. 
Dubs says: “ We venture a translation: ‘A man’s life is usually ** 
upright; but, if entangled (in evil), that man is fortunate to 
escape (calamity) ’. This passage therefore says nothing about 
original human nature without unjustifiable pressing.” ** 

The writer does not accept this translation but it seems inescapa- 
ble to him that, even as Dr. Dubs renders the passage, it defeats 
his own purpose. The writer’s position, to which Dr. Dubs takes 
exception, was stated by him as follows: “Dr. Creel has found 
Confucius to have taught explicitly that all things, including 





12 Collected c. 1874, edited by 5 

18 Vii Han Shan Fang Chi I Shu: vol. 42, Lun Yii K’ung Shih Hsiin 
Chieh, chiian 9, p. 1b; vol. 44, Lun Yi Shih I, p. 8b; vol. 45, Lun Yii Fan 
Shih Chu, p. lla. Huang K’an I Shu, in Ku Ching Chieh Hui Han, vol. 32, 
chiian 9, pp. 2b-3b. To be sure, the Shih I speaks of man’s nature, in one 
column, as , but the meaning of this whole passage is obscure, and 
the strongest Taoist influence, is evident, even being remarked by the Yii 
Han editor. 

* Taking K to mean m2 3} XK (Dubs’ note). 

18 JAOS. 50. 235. 
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human nature, are ‘ properly and naturally . . . good, and it was 
only by perversion that they became evil’.”?* Dr. Dubs says: “A 
man’s life is usually upright”, which comes dangerously near to 
naturally. Further, he says “if entangled (in evil), that man 
is fortunate to escape (calamity) ”. But if Confucius, like Hsiin- 
tzti, believed that all men were evil by nature, this speaking of 
their becoming entangled in evil is meaningless. Such a state- 
ment logically presupposes a non-evil condition of human nature as 
its point of departure. 

Finally, according to Dr. Dubs’ translation, Confucius said 
“if entangled (in evil), that man is fortunate to escape 
(calamity) ”. Both “fortune” and “calamity” are distinctly 
abnormal and unnatural phenomena. They are associated, in this 
passage, with the evil man. We may therefore logically suppose 
that their opposities go together,’* and that goodness is the normal 
and natural state of human nature. It follows from Dr. Dubs’ 
translation that Confucius taught that human nature is good. 

Convincing, on this point, as Dr. Dubs’ translation is, it is not 
so much so as is the generally accepted interpretation of the pas- 
sage. Every Chinese commentator, ancient and modern, examined 
by the writer, and also Soothill, Zottoli, Couvreur, and Ku 
Hung Ming (while differing on minor points) agree essentially 
with Legge’s translation, to which Dr. Dubs takes exception. 

Dr. Dubs says that this passage includes “two precisely parallel 
phrases,” making clear what he means by his arrangement of the 
characters in footnote 8, p. 234, as follows: 


AK ZHE & EB, 
B2e bh ¥ hh KB, 


Within the limits of the writer’s knowledge, this is a complete 
innovation. Certainly none of a considerable number of Chinese 
commentators nor any of the European translators mentioned above 
has understood this passage to involve parallel phrases, in Dr. 





1° JAOS. 50. 233. 
17 Be it noted that this statement does not entrap the writer in the 
fallacy of saying that “ mis-fortune,” as the opposite of “ fortune,” is the 


portion of the good man. The opposite of “ fortune,” as here used, is that 
prosperity which comes as the reward of merit. The Chinese commentators 


have noted this fact; cf. zt ak as K La YF on VI, 17. 
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Dubs’ sense. To be sure, at first glance it may appear to do so, 
but that is often the case in Chinese where there is no real 
parallelism. 

Further, the position involves well-nigh insuperable difficulties. 
If these phrases are “ precisely parallel”, then the characters of 
each pair must correspond, that is, A, and f§ must both be nouns, 
zy and Z must both be possessive particles, and 4 and 4 must 
both mean, as Dr. Dubs says, “life”. What sort of translation 
does this give us for the passage? Something like the following: 
“Man’s life is upright; losing’s**® life is lucky to escape”. It 
does not seem very felicitous, yet some such translation is the in- 
evitable result of Dr. Dubs’ insistence on parallelism. 

It seems apparent, however, that some, at least, of the Chinese 
commentators realized that still another considerable difficulty 
inheres in taking even the character 4 to have the same meaning 
in the two phrases. No one knows better than did Confucius that 
it is, and was, not true that “ Man’s life is upright”. The 4 of 
the first phrase was therefore interpreted to mean (as it often does) 
“birth”, and the phrase to mean “ Man’s birth is upright ”, or, 
more freely, “ Man at birth is upright ”.”® 

Of this passage, Dr. Dubs says, “ Examination of the original 
text and of the Chinese commentaries shows that Legge, in his 
translation, has followed the interpretation of Chu Hsi, who, more 
than any other person, brought the Chinese world to regard 
Hsiintze as unorthodox, and who would consequently be likely to 
interpret Confucius as teaching the Mencian doctrine that nature is 
naturally good. In order to get that interpretation, Chu Hsi has 
to give the character 4 two radically different meanings in two 
precisely parallel phrases. But the same character in the same 
position in parallel clauses must be taken with the same meaning, 
otherwise the parallelism of the clauses is defeated. In the second 
clause, Chu Hsi has given 4 the meaning ‘life’; whereas in the 
first clause he makes it refer to ‘ birth ’.” ”° 





** Any of the other translations for jj may be substituted, as “lack”, 
“injure”, “ensnare”, etc; but in any case we must make a verbal noun 
and put it into the genitive; substitution of any of these othurs does not 
help matters much. 

1° Legge’s translation, “ Man is born for uprightness ”, is still freer, but 
preserves the same idea of the normal goodness of human nature. 


2° JAOSB. 50, 234-235. 
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This explanation might stand, were it not for the fact that such 
an interpretation of this passage was given by &f 3c of the Later 
Han dynasty, approximately a thousand years before Chu Hsi was 
born. He says # 4A & # @ JE ff, “ at the beginning of life all 
(human) nature is correct and upright ”.7* 

So much for 44. There is pre-Sung authority, however, for 
taking it, in the first case, to mean “life”. But in no Chinese 
commentary or translation which the writer has examined is a 
single character of the three in the second phrase, 9 Z 4B, given 
the meaning which Dr. Dubs’ parallelism would give it. f§ is 
interpreted, not as a noun corresponding to 4E, but as a verb mean- 
ing “lose”, “lack”, or “injure”. 2% is taken, not as a posses- 
sive particle corresponding to the % of the first phrase, but as a 
pronoun, “it”, with ff as its antecedent. And 4 is interpreted, 
not as a noun corresponding to “ birth ” or “ life ”, but as a verb, 
“to live”. 

By making the second 4 a noun instead of a verb, Dr. Dubs 
avoids an interpretation fatal to his theory. But every pre-Sung 
comment on this passage which the writer knows,”* and Sung and 
post-Sung commentators, insist that this passage means, not 
merely “that man is fortunate to escape (calamity) ”, but “his 
escape from premature death is only the result of good fortune ”. 
If Confucius said that the evil man is able even to remain alive 
only as the result of good fortune, we may certainly conclude that 
he believed goodness to be the normal and natural state of human 
nature. 

Should we be justified, then, in saying that a careful study of 
this passage and its commentation provides a sufficient basis on 
which to erect a theory of the Confucian doctrine of human nature? 
Certainly not. Few single passages can carry such a burden. The 





** Tun Yii Chéng Shih Chu, in Yii Han, vol. 43, chiian 3, p. 4b. This 
commentary is well authenticated, since it is mentioned by Ho Yen 
(preface, p. 4b) and, according to the Yi Han editor, by the literary 
indices of Sui and T‘ang dynasties. The Yi Han citation is from still 
another source. 

22 Vii Han: vol. 42, Lun Yii Pao Shih Chang Chii, chiian E> p. Lla-b; 
vol. 45, Lun Yii Chi Shih Chi Chu, chiian |, p. 5b. 

Inn Yii Chi Chieh (Ma Yung), III, p. 16a. 

Huang K’an I Shu, chiian 3, p. 26a-b. 
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Analects was collected perhaps two generations after Confucius; 
slightly variant texts, for some passages, are still extant; ** some 
of its passages are mutually contradictory, others are historically 
difficult. If Analects VI, 17, were conspicuously out of harmony 
with the total philosophy of Confucius, the writer would have no 
hesitation in calling its authenticity an open question. If, how- 
ever, it seem in harmony with that total philosophy, the passage 
gives added emphasis to the proposition that Confucius, like 
Mencius and unlike Hsiin-tzi, held human nature as such to be 
good. This latter proposition the writer believes to be profoundly 
true. He has set forth his reasons for so interpreting Confucius, 
as well as he was able, at a previous time. He hopes to do so 
more adequately in the future, but the scope of the present paper 
does not admit of their inclusion. 

Dr. Dubs’ appraisal of Mencius seems somewhat incomplete. He 
says: “ Now Mencius taught that man’s nature was naturally good ; 
if so, what need would there be for the education and training so 
highly emphasized in the Confucian schools? If human nature is 
naturally good, let each individual develop his own nature without 
imposing any training upon it, and all will be well!” ** He does 
not refer us to those parts of the text which might support these 
inferences, nor does he quote the statement of Mencius concerning 
men that “if they are well fed and warmly clad, and live in idle- 
ness, without being taught, they become almost like the birds and 
beasts.” 7° On the other hand, Dr. Dubs is not alone in pointing 
out that Mencius did, in some respects, show a tendency to diverge 
from the point of view of Confucius; the writer has dwelt on the 
same point in detail.”* 

The second major point which Dr. Dubs raises has to do with 
the esteem in which the philosophy of Hsiin-tzii was held by Con- 
fucian scholars prior to Chu Hsi. He says: “As a matter of 
historic fact, the teaching of Hsiintze continued to be regarded as 
orthodox by the Chinese for more than a millenium. In the ninth 
century, Han Yii, although he criticized Hsiintze as not having 


*° The 4 im #G text for the first part of VI, 17, is FOBAA & fa. 
This does not seem to make any important difference. (Cf. Yii Han, chiian 
41, p. lla). 

** JAOS. 50, 236. 

*° Mencius, III (1), 4, 8. ** Cf. Sinism, pp. 82-83. 
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transmitted perfectly the Confucian teaching, nevertheless said of 
his writings that they were ‘ mostly pure, with only small flaws’. 
It was not until the time of Chu Hsi, three centuries later, that 
Hsiintze was definitely declared to be unorthodox, and Mencius to 
be the correct interpreter of Confucius ”.?” 

This reads as if there had been a Confucian pope, capable of 
hurling bans of excommunication. If Chu Hsi was such a figure, 
there was not such another before his time. Yet there was a kind 
of canonization, which may serve us as a criterion of the respec- 
tive prestige of Mencius and Hsiin-tzii. They were, it is true, ad- 
mitted to the Confucian temple in the same year, c. 1084.* But 
here the resemblance ends. Mencius (as the memorial asking his 
admittance shows) had previously had a temple of his own, and at 
this time he was given the most honored place that could have 
been accorded him. His image was placed above those of all, save 
one, of the immediate disciples of the Master, and he was caused 
to share the choicest offerings in company only with Confucius 
himself and with Yen Yiian, the chief of his personal disciples— 
he at whose death Confucius cried, “ Heaven is destroying me!” ** 
At the same time, Mencius was given the title of 2} (duke) of 
4 i. Hsiin-tzii’s image, however, was placed, with that of two 
others, “ among the twenty-two worthies, of the class of Tso Ch’iu 
Ming”. Hsiin-tzii was given the title of ff (earl) of Hj B, a 
rank two degrees lower than that conferred on Mencius.** 

It should be noted that this signal preferment of Mencius above 
Hsiin-tzii could not possibly have been due to the influence of Chu 
Hsi, since it happened some forty-five years before his birth. 

The number of commentaries is significant. Before the Sung 
dynasty (and probably until the nineteenth century) only one com- 
plete commentary on the book of Hsiin-tzii had been written,” 





27 JAOS. 50, 235. 


38 a chiian 44. 

2° Analects, XI, 8. 

80 : . chiian 44, Also, Sung Shih, chiian 105. The writer 
is indebted to Dr. John K. Shryock, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
for bringing these references to his attention. 

$1 Hsiin-tzii was removed from the Confucian temple, c. 1530, and has 
had no place there in recent centuries. Cf. Ming Shih, chiian 50. 
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and this not until the T’ang dynasty, so little, apparently, was the 
scholarly interest which it attracted. On Mencius, on the other 
hand, the Yi Han collection * alone lists and quotes from nine 
pre-Sung commentaries, five from the Later Han dynasty, one 
from the Chin dynasty, and three from the T‘ang dynasty. 

Finally, we have direct evidence from the Tang period con- 
cerning the esteem in which Hsiin-tzi was held in that day, and 
what had been the attitude of previous centuries. It comes from no 
less unimpeachable a source than Yang Liang, the first and the 
only early commentator on Hsiin-tzii. Since he gave a considerable 
portion of his life to this book, and since his preface is devoted 
chiefly to a plea for greater popularity for Hsiin-tzii, we may well 
suppose that he would have given as favorable an account of that 
philosopher’s reputation as the facts could warrant. In the preface 
to his commentary, written c. 819, he said: 

“ Mencius has the commentary of Chao-shih (i. e., Chao ch‘i), 
and in the Han dynasty a state professorship was established, 
devoted to this book. It is handed down and studied in unbroken 
continuity. Therefore many of the scholars of the present day are 
fond of this book. Only Hsiin-tzti has as yet no commentary. 
Again and again sections of the book are lost, and errors are in- 
troduced in copying. Although the curious do occasionally look 
over the work, when they find that the style is not clear they 
frequently close the book. When reasoning is lucid, the mind is 
pleased, but when the style is confused it offends the understanding. 
Those who do not realize this call it heterodox and do not read it. 
Those who examine it do not finish it, because of the omissions 
and errors. This is why, for a thousand years, Hsiin-shih’s book 
has not been well known ”.** 

This seems conclusive. And may we not go even further, and 
conjecture that that neglect of Hsiin-tzii which the scholarly en- 
thusiasm of Yang Liang and Dr. Dubs causes them to attribute 
to textual corruption and to Chu Hsi, respectively, really had its 
source in the fact that the scholars of the time saw very well the 
fundamental difference of Hsiin-tzii’s world-view from that of 
Confucius ? 





83 Chiian 47 and 48. 


“me WK FH, chiian 15: #ij F #& RB BH pp. 74, 75; also 
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Dr. Dubs has done a great service in focusing attention upon an 
original and vigorous thinker, who is in some ways the most 
“ modern ” figure that ancient China presents. But until further 
evidence is brought forward, the following propositions remain ten- 
able, as hypotheses: That Hsiin-tzi, in teaching that human nature 
was evil, parted company with Confucius, who, like Mencius, held 
the opposite position; that the importance of Hsiin-tzii, and his 
influence on later Confucianism, while considerable, are not so great 
as Dr. Dubs, led by his scholarly interest, would have us believe. 





CONFUSION IN PRAKRIT BETWEEN THE SANSKRIT 
PREPOSITIONS prati AND pari 


M. B. EMENEAU 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


SANSKRIT prati is represented in Prakrit normally by padi 
(P 218)* or occasionally by pai (P 220). pari generally remains 
unchanged, but in Magadhi and other Prakrits which come under 
this head (P 23-25) often becomes pali (P 256-257). In this 
paper I shall collect a number of cases from the published literature 
in which Sanskrit pari is represented by Prakrit padi and suggest 
a reason for the equivalence. Pischel knew several such cases but 
he emended, and evidently in his material there were so few cases 
that the matter escaped his otherwise meticulous attention. In 
§ 564 of his grammar he says: ‘ padiuttha (R 4,50), wofiir nach 
C zu lesen sein wird pariuttha’, and in § 302: ‘ parisakkai (H. R. 
[Text falsch padt°])’. Both these words I shall have occasion to 
treat later. Siegfried Goldschmidt in the index to his edition of 
the Ravanavaha, p. 168, says that padi (prati) is often found for 
pari, and in note 2 to that page expands this statement as follows: 





+The following abbreviations have been used: 

R = Ravanavaha oder Setubandha. Ed. Siegfried Goldschmidt, Strass- 
burg, 1880. 

Erz = Ausgewdhlte Erzihlungen in Mahdrashtri. Von H. Jacobi, Leipzig, 
1886. 

Meyer = John Jacob Meyer, Hindu Tales, London, 1909. (Transl. of rz.) 

H = Hdla, Saptasatakam. Ed. A. Weber, Leipzig, 1881. (AKM vii. 4.) 

Sak = Pischel, Kdliddsa’s Sakuntalé. 2nd ed., Cambridge Mass., 1922. 

Mrech = Mrechakatikaé. Ed. Stenzler, Bonn, 1847. Ed. Narayana Bala- 
krishna Godabole, Bombay, 1896. 

B= Bhavisatta Kaha von Dhanawvéla. Ed. H. Jacobi, Miinchen, 1918. 
(Abh. d. Bayerischen Ak. d. Wiss., Ph.-hist. Kl., xxix. 4.) 

K = Kdlakdacaéryakathanakam. Ed. H. Jacobi, Leipzig, 1880. (ZDMG 
34, 247-318.) 

A = Aupapaitika Sitra. Ed. Ernst Leumann, Leipzig, 1883. (AKM 
viii. 2.) 

P = Pischel, Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen, Strassburg, 1900. 

PSM = Pandit Hargovind Das T. Sheth’s Pdia-Sadda-Mahannavo, Cal- 
cutta, 1923-1928. 

I must express my thanks to Professors Edgerton and Brown for the help- 
ful suggestions that they kindly made while this paper was in preparation. 
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‘ zwischen diesen zwei Prifixen ist im Pkt. eine viel weiter gehende 
Confusion eingetreten als Hemacandra 1. 38 annimmt.’ This siitra 
of Hemacandra’s grammar reads: nisprati otpart mdlyasthor vi, 
and means that optionally nis can be interchanged with o when 
the word mdlya follows, i. e., in combination, and prati can be 
interchanged with pari when the verbal root stha follows in com- 
bination. As Goldschmidt indicated, the confusion is more wide- 
spread than this. 

A number of cases have been collected by means of indexes to 
editions of Prakrit works in which padi undoubtedly stands for 
pari. More instances will probably be found as the publication of 
new texts proceeds and probably others could be found by reading 
through such unindexed texts as, e. g., those contained in the 
Gaekwad of Baroda’s Oriental Series. A few texts, I regret, have 
not been available in the libraries to which I have had access and 
consequently I have been unable to use a few references, which 
could, however, only have added confirmatory material. The 
equivalence in these cases is grounded on a consideration of the 
meaning of the two affixes. In Sanskrit, and in Prakrit also, they 
are kept rigidly apart, prati in the meaning ‘ to, towards, against’, 
part in the meanings (1) ‘round, about’, and (2) ‘very, ex- 
cessively . Where secondary meanings are involved, the Sanskrit 
usage as given in the lexicons has been taken as sufficient ground 
for considering the equivalence certain. 

The instances follow: 

padituttha = paritusta, ppl., ‘ pleased’. Mrcch, Stenzler, p. 39, 
line 18, reads parituttha; Godabole, p. 116, padi®. All MSS. padi’. 
padituttha gada sahiajidiaraé, ‘the gambling-master and the 
gambler have gone away well pleased ’. 

padivatta = parivarta, noun, ‘ change’. Mrech, Stenzler, p. 168, 
line 5, and Godabole, p. 455, both read palivatta, though all the 
MSS. have padi°. pali° is correct since the passage is in Candiali 
(P 24), but the MSS. evidence is valuable as showing the tendency 
of the standard Prakrit. skadabi laa-palivatte bhodi, ‘ perhaps 
there might be a change of king’. 

padiwuda = parivrta, ppl., ‘surrounded’. Mrcch, Stenzler, p. 
106, line 1, reads parivuda; Godabole, p. 301, padi®. All MSS. 
padi°. The word which precedes this is corrupt, but this word is 
free from suspicion. 
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padisanta = parisranta, ppl., ‘tired’. R6.61. padisanta-kanna- 
alam hatthi-ulam, ‘the herd of elephants, the flapping of whose 
ears has ceased through fatigue’. All MSS. padi’. 

Mrcch, Stenzler, p. 169, line 11, Godabole, p. 460, have palissanta, 
though all MSS. read padi°. Here again, as in the case of padivatta, 
since the speech is in Magadhi, the text reading is correct while 
the MSS. give evidence for standard Prakrit. atthdna-palissantam 


The same word is found with the same readings in Mrcch, Stenzler, 
p. 97, line 20, Godabole, p. 278. This passage also is in Magadhi; 
adhava cakkapalivattiae palissantassa bhalike pavahane padibhasedt, 
‘I suppose the cart seems heavy, because I got tired turning the 
wheel ’. 

In the last passage quoted palivatti = parivrtti, noun, ‘ turning’, 
also appears in the MSS. as padt°. 

Another word is undoubtedly an instance of the equivalence. 
padipellana, noun, ‘ force’, which occurs in two passages of FR, has 
no direct Sanskrit equivalent. The adj. paripreraka, ‘ exciting, 
causing’, is found, and the equivalent of our word would be 
*pariprerana. In each passage one MS. reads palt®. R 2. 24, sasi- 
maiiha-padipellana-pakkhubbhantaam, ‘agitated by the force of the 
moon’s rays’. R 6.32, pavaa-bhua-nolliania-mahihara-padipellano- 
naiinnaa-visama, ‘(the earth’s surface) rough since it moved up 
and down with the agitation, when the mountain was pushed and 
pulled this way and that by the arms of the monkeys’. 

Erz.1.5. tam padiyariya tao taddesande padibuddha pavvajjam 
padivajjiya. Meyer translates: ‘While ministering to him, they 
suffered a spiritual awakening from his religious discourse and 
embraced the life of religious mendicants*. Hrz. 31.31. tattha 
padilaggo Devadattae padiyario. Meyer: ‘ While he stayed there 
he was waited upon by Devadatta’. Jacobi derives padiyariya 
from pari + car and translates ‘ bedienen, pflegen’. Three of the 
instances of pariyariya in Erz., namely 2.12, 84.33, and 85. 6, 
have the same meaning, while the interpretation of the fourth 
instance, 80.3, is doubtful (see Meyer 269, n. 3), but has no 
bearing on the present problem. On 31.31 Meyer has a note (108, 
n. 2) which quotes the dipikai: daivat tasyd ’tisdraroga utpannah. 
kubjaya dasyad praticaritah, ‘through fate he became ill with 
dysentery, and was cared for(?) by the hunchback slave-woman, 
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i. e. Devadatté’. Jacobi accordingly took padilaggo to mean 
‘sick’, but without sufficient reason. Here, as in the other pas- 
sage in Erz. where the word occurs, 27. 29, the etymological mean- 
ing must be correct. (Sak. 1.32.14 has padilagga as the variant 
reading of one MS., noted by Pischel as a good one, for parilagga 
of the text. kuruvaasahiparilaggam ca me vakkalam, ‘my bark- 
dress has been caught on the branch of a kuruvaka-tree’.) prati- 
caritah, the commentator’s equivalent for padiyario, is an impossi- 
ble word in this passage. A derivative of prati + kr could be used 
in Sanskrit in the meaning ‘treat or cure a disease’ and was 
probably intended by the dipiké. PSM p. 634, under padiar 
(prati + kr) gives this meaning but without express reference to 
this place. If the Prakrit text alone is considered at 31. 31, it is 
probable that padiyario is derived from pari + car as Jacobi took it. 
Likewise at 1.5, although Municanda is suffering from hunger 
and thirst, the general word pari + car, ‘to minister to’, seems 
more in place in the context. 

The word paditthira is uncertain. R2.4, guppanta-paditthire 
salila-kallole, ‘the billows of the sea, now agitated, then still’. 
*paristhira. does not occur, but is probable, as expressing a high 
degree of sthira, ‘fixed, firm’. It is possible, however, that our 
word represents a contamination of sthira and pratisthita (Prakrit 
paditthia) which is synonymous with sthira. 

R 4. 50, jattha maham padiuttho vasihti annassa kaha tahim cia 
roso, ‘on whom my anger has dwelt, how will another’s anger dwell 
on him?’ Here padiuttho is read by all MSS. except three which 
read usitah, pariuddho, and parivrddhah respectively. The Chayas 
read paryusitah. In the case of this word, either pari or prati 
can be combined with the root vas to give the required meaning. 

Similarly with the word padikamma which is found in A 30.1 
in the meaning ‘ care of the body, cleansing’. Both parikarman 
and pratikarman occur in Sanskrit with this meaning. In this 
passage the word is found in two compounds, sapadi° and appadi’°. 
The doubling of the initial consonant in appadi° does not neces- 
sarily indicate that the Sanskrit equivalent is prati®, since in 
sapadi° the same Sanskrit simplex is necessary and doubling does 
not occur. P 196 shows that in compounds whether the second 
member begins with a single or a double consonant is not deter- 
mined by the fact that the Sanskrit original began with a single 
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or a double consonant but is quite independent of the Sanskrit 
facts and inconsistent within Prakrit itself. Here then the word 
may be either partkarman or pratikarman. 

The adj. ‘full’ is usually in Sanskrit paripirna, in Prakrit 
paripunna. In Sanskrit, however, pratipirna is found and likewise 
in Prakrit padipunna, e. g. R 5. 19; Erz 30. 31, 62. 5; A 16; 
K 275. 2, 3. 

It is clear from these words that Prakrit padi does sometimes 
represent Sanskrit pari. Since, however, in the vast majority of 
cases the normal equivalence is found, even in these words, there 
can be no question of a phonetic change. Such a phonetic develop- 
ment would be easy, since the sound r is classed by the Hindu 
grammarians as a lingual and exerts a lingualizing influence in 
phonetic processes (Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, § 52). This 
phonetic character may have helped to make possible the equiva- 
lence. The real explanation must be looked for elsewhere. It may 
be found in the last three words, i. e., padiuttha, padikamuma, and 
padipunna. In these and similar words there were two possibilities. 
padi, while it represented a Sanskrit prati, could also be taken by 
the speakers or the writers as representing pari, since in the last 
two cases at least part was more normal. From such cases a process 
of infection may have started, assisted, in spite of the fact that 
the semantic spheres of the two prepositions are usually kept dis- 
tinct in both languages, by the fact that in some words such as 
padipellana a secondary meaning is the usual or only one and the 
etymological force of the preposition is obscured for the users of 
the language. 

PSM lists a number of other padi words with pari as the Sanskrit 
equivalent. Three such cases are certainly textual corruptions: 

padittana = paritrana, noun, ‘rescue’. Sak 1.22.2. Two of 
the MSS. read padi°, the editor following the rest with part® and 
noting that those two MSS. are corrupt. 

padivadi = paripatt, noun, ‘row’. Hvs.531. tuha padimda- 
parivadim vahai va saalam disicakkam, ‘the whole heaven con- 
tains as it were a row of pictures of you’. The following are the 
MS. readings: padivddimy, padivadiS, parivadimyRT; pari- 
patim, the Chaiyas. The same word occurs also in vs. 571: kira 
na pecchasi jaai vahumilammi addhaamdana parwadim, ‘do you 
not see a row of half-moons on your wife’s shoulder?’ Here the 
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readings are: padivadim yy), parivadim 8, paripadim T; paripatin, 
the Chayas. In both these cases d may be due to preceding or 
following d. 

padisadana. K, p. 268, line 22. Jacobi’s text reads: niramtara- 
padisadana-silini u dudalani. Professor Brown has informed me 
that on the basis of six MSS., of which the former editor used one 
only, the correct reading is: niramtara-parisadana-silant duya- 
dalant, ‘the leaves of life are by nature subject to immediate 
withering’. In ASvaldéyana Srautasiitra 2.6.6, pariganna means 
‘fallen away or by the side’ and is to be referred to V Sad, ‘to fall’. 
Our word may reasonably be connected with this. However P 222 
prefers the root Sat as against Hemacandra’s sad and Vararuci’s 
and Kramadisvara’s sad. Three of the MSS. for this passage 
read part®, and padi° of the others may well be caused by the 
following d. 

There are other more doubtful cases: 

padiattana = parivarttana, adj., ‘alternate’. R5.69. One MS. 
part® ; the Chayas pari®. banukkhita-padiattana-nisumbhanta lajup- 
pida, ‘die Wassermassen, von dem Pfeil emporgetrieben und bei 
der Umkehr wieder abwirts gefiihrt ’. 

padiumbana = paricumbana, noun, ‘embrace’. R2.2%. Two 
MSS. pari®; the Chiyis pari®. nai-sahassa-padiumbana-nda-rasam 
taam, ‘dessen Wasser erkennbar bleibt bei der Umarmung von 
tausend Fliissen, den ausgedehnten ’. 

padimasa = parimarga, noun, ‘touch’. R#11.91. One MS. 
part®. One Chaya reads pratimarsa, which Goldschmidt rightly 
says should be pari° since no such meaning is possible in Sanskrit 
for pratim®. In four other passages the text reads parimdsa. 
mianka-kirana-padimasa-maiilia-kamalam, ‘ with lotuses closed be- 
cause of the touch of the moon’s rays’. 

padivaddhia = parivarddhita, ppl., ‘ grown’, R 5.16. One MS. 
pari’. The Chayais pari®. thoa-tthoa-padivaddhiamarisa-raso, 
‘whose anger swelled gradually ’. 

Only in the last of these words is there any possible reason for 
the corruption, namely, the presence of d in the same word. But, 
since here as in the other three, the preponderance of MS. authority 
is for padt°, I am inclined in these cases also to regard Gold- 
schmidt’s readings as correct and to see padi as a substitute for 
part. It is noteworthy that all four words are substantives where 
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secondary meanings might lead to the obscuring of the etymological 
force of the words and so assist the process of infection. 

The word padisakkai presents difficulties of derivation. There 
are frequent occurrences of parisakkai, represented in Sanskrit by 
pari + kram, ‘to walk around’ or by pari + vrt, ‘to wander here 
and there’. The Prakrit root is referred to Sanskrit VY svask, but 
Goldschmidt R, p. 188, n. 1, thinks that the Prakrit root is a de- 
nominative from Sanskrit sakta. In his Prakrtica (Strassburg, 
1879), p. 3, he first proposed this derivation. It cannot be con- 
sidered certain, however, and since svask is a Dhatupaitha root in 
Sanskrit, the correct preposition is uncertain. But as the root is 
almost certainly one denoting motion, we may safely take pari as 
the right one in cases where parisakk means ‘to wander or walk 
about’. In two passages padisakk is found. B 35.6, padisakkai 
maggé padisirém, ‘he returns by the opposite road or in the 
opposite direction’. R'%. 20, padisakkanti pavamga, ‘the apes go 
back’, with MS. variants parisappanti and parisamkramanti. In 
both these cases Pischel would emend to pari°, as was noticed above, 
while Goldschmidt in R considers padi correct and equivalent to 
pari. The meaning requires padi — prati if sakk is merely a verb 
of motion, and Pischel’s emendation can hardly be considered 
necessary. 

One last instance is padibhamiya = paribhramya, ger., ‘ wander- 
ing about’. B 244.10. padibhamiya suhada sisai dalanti, ‘ wan- 
dering about the warriors crush their heads’. This is from an 
ApabhrarnSa text and can hardly be taken as evidence in our present 
state of knowledge of that dialect. The same must also be said of 
the first case of padisakkai given above. 

The evidence then leads to the conclusion that there are some 
certain cases of the equivalence Prakrit padi = Sanskrit pari, and 
that, since in three words at least both pratt and pari are possible 
in Sanskrit with part the more usual, from these words padi spread 
to others, especially to substantives where the etymological meaning 
was not clearly present in the user’s consciousness. 
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THERE is no suitable English word to designate what in China 
is known as a ts‘ung shu ( # #@).' The word collectanea comes 
nearest to the meaning of the Chinese expression, and it is possible 
that continued usage may ultimately fill it with the content which 
the Chinese has. The words “anthology” and “ thesaurus” have 
been suggested, but these are yet too restricted in their connotations 
to include all that a ts‘ung shu is. The same is true of Alexander 
Wylie’s designation, “ collection of reprints ” ; for a ts‘ung shu is by 
no means restricted to articles already printed; it may, and often 
does contain original articles. 

A ts‘ung shu is, or should be, a collection of reprints on several 
subjects by several authors. Until seven hundred years ago the 
Chinese had no ts‘wng shu. There were so-called “ general collec- 
tions” (#4 ) of which, the Chao,ming wen hsiian (mB WH xX 
#€ ), a collection of poems f the 6th century A. D., is the first repre- 
sentative. But this is not a ts‘ung shu because the work, although 
the product of many authors, relates only to a single subject, namely 
literature. 

The first use of the words ts‘ung shu to designate a collection of 
writings is in the title of a work of the T‘ang dynasty known as the 
Li tse ts‘ung shu (  # #% #) by Lu Kuei-ming (died about 
878 a. D.). This collection is still in existence, and although it 
bears the name ts‘wng shu, it does not properly fall within that 
class, for the reason that it represents the collected writings of only 
one author. While it was in the Tang dynasty that the Chinese 
first created great encyclopedias and similar works of reference, it 
was in the Sung dynasty that they first had ts‘wng shu. 

Before going into these earliest ts‘ung shu of the Sung period 
let us digress for a moment to speak of the purpose and the uses of 
ts‘ung shu. When the ts‘ung shu originated there was, of course, a 
total absence in China, as in the West, of anything corresponding 





1For valuable suggestions on ts‘ung shu, and criticisms of this paper, 
the author is indebted to Mr. Wen-san Wong and to Dr. Kiang K‘ang-hu of 
the Library of Congress. 
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to our modern periodical literature in which authors could print 
short articles, papers, or monographs which in the West now find 
their way into magazines before they are finally deposited in book 
form. The ts‘wng shu was the only medium in which such litera- 
ture could be preserved. It is true that under this arrangement 





















some things were transmitted which in modern times would never 
ble have survived more than one printing, and that other monographs 
ch were so hopelessly buried in a mass of miscellaneous titles that they 
i escaped for centuries the notice of ordinary scholars.? But this is 
ie due, not to a defect in the concept of the ts‘ung shu, but to other 
i causes. . . 
. Another reason for the rise of ts‘ung shu is the tremendous loss 
vd of literature, especially of monographs too small to circulate inde- 
| pendently, in periods of political turmoil and social upheaval. The 
Sung and Yiian period in which ts‘ung shu arose was an age in 
al : : 
" which particularly heavy losses occurred. There are many ancient 
works whose titles are known but of which, since the Yiian dynasty, 
‘ the texts have been wholly or partly lost. The ts‘ung shu offered a 
: sound medium for the preservation of such material. 
' Finally ts‘wng shu provided a medium in which collectors and 
owners of great private libraries could get their rarities published, 


some dealing perhaps with one particular field of knowledge, but 
more commonly on a great variety of subjects. It was convenient 
to give designations to such ts‘ung shu by prefacing the title with 
the name of the library where the originals were deposited, or with 
the owner’s studio or fancy name. Such is the Ching tai mi shu 
( 4 #& HH ) issued by Mao Chin (1598-1650), the owner of the 
great Chi Ku Ko Library. Mao Chin initiated the practice of li- 
braries publishing ts‘wng shu, a practice which was followed in the 
Chih pu tsu chai fsung shu (4 EE BH B),* the Chii chen 
pan ts‘ung shu ( 38 BK He BH )* of the eighteenth century, the 
Wen hsiian lou ts‘ung shu ( % 3 # HS HF )*, published by Jiian 


*For example, the historical investigations of T‘sui Shu (1740-1816) 
were practically lost to China for a century, but could easily have been 
found, in part at least, in the = 3 a ¥ s. 

* Containing 197 works, in 240 volumes. 

“Containing 148 works, in 800 volumes. 

® Containing 53 works, in 112 volumes, of which the originals are now 
deposited in the Seikado library, Tokyo. 
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Yiian, and the Shih wan chiian lou ts‘ung shu (++ & % #4 H #) 
of the last century. 

While some of the reasons for the rise of ¢s‘ung shu are no longer 
valid, their popularity has in no way diminished. They are still 
being produced in increasing numbers by retired scholars like 
Lo Chen-yii, and others who have the time and the means to devote 
to it. Lou Chin of Tientsin published in 1923 the Hu pei hsien 
cheng i shu ( #§ 36 5¢ JIE 3 @ )° at a cost of $40,000 Chinese 
currency. The ¢s‘ung shu has come to be a miniature library—a 
Chinese “five foot shelf” of well-selected works — serving as a 
means to a liberal education. Such, for example, is the Wan yu 
wen k‘u (B 4 X Hi ),’ published by the Commercial Press in 
1928. Already five thousand sets of this “Home University 
Library ” have been sold, mostly to district officials as the nucleus 
of public libraries. It is intended to expand this collection to ten 
thousand volumes to include most of the great eighteenth-century 
manuscript library known as the Ssu ku ch‘tian shu. 

Nor has the ¢s‘ung shu lost its original characteristic as a de- 
pository of rare materials. A ts‘ung shu like the Ssu pu ts‘ung k‘an 
(D9 #5 % Fj ),® published by the Commercial Press in 1922, re- 
produces photographically reprints of rare Sung, Yiian, and Ming 
editions for the use of scholars who have no access to, and cannot 
themselves afford to collect, the best recensions of ancient texts. 
Lo Chen-yii’s Hsiieh t‘ang ts‘ung k‘an ( & & H FJ ) is a good 
modern example of a ts‘ung shu designed to preserve newly re- 
covered fragments of ancient writings. In this field the great 
eighteenth century historical critics led the way. Good examples 
of their industry are Sun Hsing-yen’s P‘ing ching kuan t‘sung shu 
(2B #4 fe #8 @ ) and Ma Kuo-han’s Yai han shan fang chi shih 
shu ( & & i RH RH KR & ), the latter containing 632 reprints 
of rediscovered works. 

Ts‘ung shu which relate to one class of subjects such as geogra- 
phy, history, philosophy, etc., have become very popular in recent 
years. These serve the needs of the specialist who desires selected 
readings on a particular subject. And in the absence of adequate 
library facilities they serve the function of a subject bibliography, 





* Containing 75 works, in 180 volumes. 
7 Now comprising 1110 works, in 2010 volumes. 
® Containing 323 works, in 2100 volumes. 
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or, as in the case of such a geographical work as the Chi fu ts‘ung 
shu (& & 3 FH), a regional bibliography of no small importance. 

Until a few years ago the Po ch‘iian hsiieh hai (FR Jil # #), 
compiled by Tso Kuei in 1273 a. D., was commonly regarded as 
the ancestor of all Chinese ts‘ung shu. But since the publication 
in 1924 of T‘ao Hsiang’s edition of the Ju hsiieh ching wu 
(fe B GH {= ), it is evident that this latter work, compiled by 
Yii Ching, in 1201 (seventy-two years earlier than the Po chiian 
hsiieh hai), is the true ancestor of Chinese ts‘ung shu. It was lost 
to the world as an independent collection until in 1892 a complete 
Ming manuscript copy, discovered in Shansi province, fell into the 
hands of Miao Ch‘iian-sun, the noted bibliophile and member of 
the Historiographical Board. It is true that all but one of the 
seven monographs which this ts‘wng shu contains had been copied 
into the Imperial Library,® but the existence of the first item in 
the collection—the Shih lin yen yii pien ( Ff $k #e # HE ), by 
Wang Ying-chen of the twelfth century—was actually not known 
to exist until the ts‘wng shu itself had been recovered. Thus a 
monograph that was lost to the world for seven centuries was re- 
covered in a lone Ming copy, an example of the kind of recovery 
of ancient documents that was so common in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and is now so characteristic a feature of the present cultural 
renaissance. 

Two other works of the Sung period may be mentioned as ap- 
proaching very near to ts‘ung shu, the Kan chu chi (tf B® ), 
compiled by Chu Sheng-fei shortly after 1100 a. p., and the Let 
shuo ( #§ #%), compiled by Tseng Tsao in 1146 a. p. The former 
is a collection of stories drawn from one hundred and thirty-seven 
different works arranged for purposes of literary composition; the 
latter is a collection of six hundred and twenty episodes also drawn 
from ancient literature. But neither of these works reprint in full 
(including prefaces and postfaces) the materials from which they 
draw, and for that reason fall short of being true ts‘ung shu. 

The second oldest ts‘wng shu, the Po ch‘iian hsiieh hai, com- 
prising, as the title indicates, one hundred different monographs, 
has recently been reproduced in facsimile from the thirteenth cen- 
tury original recovered from various private libraries. No complete 


®Ssu k‘u ch‘iian shu ( py i By = ). 
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Sung edition is still in existence, but all except nine of the hundred 
items were found in an original Sung edition recovered from the 
imperial country seat at P‘an Shan near the Eastern Tombs outside 
of Peking. Another eight items were found in a facsimile reprint 
made from a Sung original in 1501; and the hundredth or last 
item necesary to complete the whole series was copied from the 
library of Li Chiao-wei of Te-hua, Fukien. The result is that this 
second oldest ts‘ung shu compiled in 1273, can now be had with all 
the original one hundred monographs, in a facsimile reprint of the 
original edition of nearly seven hundred years ago. 

If we accept as ts‘wng shu all works which, by their titles claim 
to be such we can divide them into the following five classes: 


I. Works Arranged from the Standpoint of Authorship. 

(a) Works by one author; as, for example, the Collected 
Writings of Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao, Yin ping shih wen chi 
(fk UK BX HH). 

(b) Works by One Family such as the Collected Writings 
of the Family of Su Tung-p‘o, San su ch‘iian chi 
(= te 2% &). 

(c) Works by Several Authors on One Subject, e. g., the Col- 
lected Writings of certain T‘ang and Sung Poets, T%ang 


sung pa ta chia wen ch‘ao (BRAK RUB). 
(d) Works by Several Authors on Several Subjects, that is 


to say, genuine ts‘ung shu such as the Po ch‘iian hsiieh 
hat mentioned above. 


II. Works Arranged from the Standpoint of Contents. 

(a) Classics, Huang ch‘ing ching chieh (& jy HE MW). 

(b) History (Twenty-four Dynastic Histories). 

(c) Geography, Hsiao fang hu chai yii ti ts‘wng ch‘ao 
Ch Hy € EM th HB). 

(d) Fiction, e. g., the Shucfu (#t FS) ; a fourteenth century 
ts‘ung shu incorporating 1681 short stories, bound in 
160 volumes. 


Works Arranged from the Standpoint of Locality. 


Like the Chi fu ts‘ung shu (& ti] # @#), containing works 
written by natives of Chihli province from ancient to mod- 
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ern times. There are similar works for Kiangsi, Hupei, 
Chekiang, Hunan, Kuangtung, Yiinnan and other pro- 
vinces. 


IV. Works Arranged According to Periods of Time. 


Like the Han wei ts‘ung shu ( 7% #@ # @#) and the Tang 
sung ts‘ung shu (fi FE HH HH), both of the Ming period, 
and both incorporating only the rare works of certain 
dynasties. 


V. Ts‘uny Shu Issued by Schools or Societies. 
E. g., Peking University Ts‘ung Shu, South-Eastern Uni- 
versity Ts‘ung Shu, Chinese Library Association Ts‘ung 
Shu, etc. 


But for library classification not all works which are called ts‘ung 
shu can be placed in that class; it is necessary to set up a criterion 
that will enable the librarian to differentiate between true ts‘ung 
shu and quasi-ts‘ung shu. The collected works of one author, such 
as the writings of Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao, even though they are on many 
different subjects, cannot properly be called ts‘ung shu. Such 
works must be classed under chi, that is to say, complete works of 


individual authors. In the same way, works on one subject, or 
works limited to a particular field of knowledge like the Hsiao fang 
hu chat yii ti ts‘wng ch‘ao, even though it contains the writings 
of hundreds of authors, should be classed as a work on geography 
rather than a ts‘ung shu. If we wish to retain the name ts‘ung shu 
to cover such works, they should be called “class ts‘ung shu” or 
“subject ts‘ung shu” ; the words t‘sung shu being retained to cover 
only general collections on different subjects by several authors. 
Such are the Chii chen pan ts‘ung shu (RBM HH), com- 
prising 148 rare works copied from the Palace Library in 1773 
and published in 800 volumes; and the Kuang ya ts‘ung shu 
(i HE H% #), comprising 167 works in 560 volumes. 

While the Hsiao fang hu chai yii ti ts‘ung ch‘ao is really a class 
ts‘ung shu (being a work devoted exclusively to geography), it is 
a noteworthy example of the manner in which not a few ts‘ung shu 
have come to be. Wang Hsi-ch‘i, the compiler, believing, as he 
states in his preface, that much of the weakness which China ex- 
hibited at the close of the last century was due to an inadequate 
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knowledge of both Chinese and world geography, set to work to 
compile a geographical ts‘ung shu to remedy this situation. The 
original preface is dated 1877, which is the time he began collecting 
travel diaries and geographical treatises of every kind, but the first 
edition did not appear until 1891, and even then the expense of 
printing burdened him with a debt which impoverished him for 
the rest of his life. Not deterred, however, he published, with the 
help of friends, an extensive supplement in 1894, and another in 
1897. He continued in these efforts up to the time of his death, 
but was reduced to such poverty that in the end he had to depend 
solely on the bounty of relatives and friends. It is not too much 
to say that he literally saved to posterity hundreds of valuable 
monographs which but for his enthusiasm would certainly have 
perished. The magnitude of his labor can be imagined when we 
reflect that the Hsiao fang hu chai yii ti ts‘ung ch‘ao actually con- 
tains 1413 different works, an imperishable collection of selected 
readings in the field of Chinese geography. 














BRIEF NOTE. 


The Old Indian vina 


When preparing my notes on the “ Parts of a vina” (JAOS 50. 
244-253), I had not seen Canon Gilpin’s learned discussion of 
Sumerian harps in Music and Letters for April, 1929. In the 
course of this article it is pointed out that in “ nearly all oriental 
harps there is no front pillar,” and that one of the Sumerian harps 
found by Mr. Woolley at Ur was a bow-shaped harp of this kind. 
This Sumerian harp had nails or pins on the arm which served as 
“guides for the strings which were wound round them and the 
neck to the tension required.” The Burmese harp (sawn) has no 
such guides, but its tuning “is dependent solely on hand tension 
or on the raising of the string on the sloping neck.” It is to be 
inferred that the old Indian harp vind was similarly tuned by 
adjustment of the strings on the neck; and perhaps the word 
angulinigraha should be understood as referring to pins on the 
neck similar to those of the old Sumerian harp. 

Canon Gilpin then laments the current neglect of the compara- 
tive historical and ethnographical study of musical instruments 
and himself outlines the distribution of the bow-shaped and other 
kinds of harp. In discussing the Indian form he falls into numer- 
ous errors. “The bow-shaped harp,” he says, “is not a musical 
instrument or India ” (I am not quite sure what this is intended to 
mean) ; “ Hindustani music has no knowledge of it and it is stated 
that even Sanskrit treatises have no description of it” (but what 
else is referred to in the Natya Sastra?) “if they had, it would 
probably be classed, like other foreign (!) instruments, as a Vina, 
which it certainly is not.” 

Canon Gilpin is however aware that bow-shaped harps are repre- 
sented at Saiici (where he antedates the reliefs by 150 years) and 
at Amravati (sic) “but here sculptures are not in the style and 
art of India,” and mainly because Hsiian Tsang in the seventh 
century A. D. speaks of “them” (actually, he did not visit Saiici, 
and it is not certain that he saw Amaravati) as “ ornamented with 
all the art of the palaces of Bactria,” he calls the Indian bow-shaped 
harp “the Bactrian harp” without more ado. Students of the 
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history of musical instruments who are not Indianists should he 
warned against the adoption of this term. 

In the first place, we know practically nothing about Bactrian 
art in the third century B. c. (as remarked by Rostovtzeff, “ we 
know so little of Bactrian art that it is mistake to explain ignotum 
per ignotius”), and certainly have no representations of bow- 
shaped harps which could be adduced as possible prototypes of the 
Indian forms: moreover, the Sasanian harp, which presumably 
preserves an older Iranian type, is not bow-shaped but has a post. 
No evidence is brought forward for the implied view that the vind 
constantly referred to in Vedic, Sanskrit, and Pali literature is 
anything but the bow-shaped harp of the monuments. Again, the 
art of Bharhut, Saiici, and Amaravati is in fact essentially Indian— 
no one, for example, would suggest a foreign source for the archi- 
tectural forms or the costumes, and it is a gratuitous complication 
to make a special case of the harp. What the reliefs show is not 
the imposition of a new culture on a clean slate, but simply a 
traditional culture pictorially recorded for the first time in per- 
manent materials. Archaeological evidence, too, is every day estab- 
lishing more and more clearly the continuity of pre-Maurya and 
post-Maurya civilization. The fact of Indo-Sumerian relationships 
established by the Sind valley excavations is quite familiar; and 
the occurrence of the bow-shaped harp in early Sumerian and sur- 
viving in Sunga Indian merely adds one more to the long list of 
cognate forms and types which equally in India and Mesopotamia 
derive from a common cultural source. Any theory of borrowing 
of particular forms at a later period has to be supported by indi- 
vidual and specific proofs. I therefore still maintain that the 
Indian bow-shaped harp is the vind of the early literature, and see 
no reason to suppose that it was introduced into India precisely in 
the first quarter of the second century B. C. 

There is nothing mysterious about the presence of a bow-shaped 
harp in India. A more interesting and more difficult problem is 
presented by the fact that some time not long after the Gupta 
period a vind of the modern type with a gourd or gourds replaced 
the earlier harp. What was the source of the modern form? Why 
was it preferred? How far do the Sanskrit treatises on music have 
in view the earlier, and how far the later kind of vind? 

It may be added that a very clear representation of a woman 
(yaksi) playing the harp-vind is reproduced on Pl. VI of T. N. 
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Ramachandran, Buddhist sculptures from a stupa nr. Goli Village, 
Guntur District, Madras, 1929. Here the strings are struck by the 
fingers of the left hand only, without a plectrum. The rings on the 
neck of the vind seem to indicate something more than a mere 
attachment of the strings, and perhaps some kind of tuning device 
is intended; at any rate, the forefinger is very definitely pressed 
down at one of the attachment points, as if to control the tone. 

In Jataka IV, 470, a girl plays on a vind with her fingernails 
(agganakheht) and sings, confirming the evidence of some of the 
reliefs, where no plectrum is shown. 

I have received some valuable comments from Mr. J. Kunst, the 
well known scholar of Indonesian music, who has just been ap- 
pointed to take charge of musical archaeological researches in Java. 
In this author’s Hindoe-javaansche Muztek-instrumenten, 1927, p. 
15, it is pointed out that the old Egyptian bow-harp was called bjn.t 
or bin, which becomes vini in Koptic; and that the evident connec- 
tion with Sanskrit vind indicates either a common source (as would 
appear to me likely) or a later borrowing from Egypt (surely im- 
probable inasmuch as the word vind is already current in Vedic 
texts). Mr. Kunst here assumes also that as in Java, so also in 
India proper, the word vind actually denoted a bow harp. In either 
case, we have to do with a non-Aryan loan word in Sanskrit. For 
other data I quote Mr. Kunst’s letter to me, dated November 28, 
1930: 


“The oldest illustration, I know, of the modern vina, you will 
find on one of the reliefs of the Bayon-temple of Angkor Thom, 
viz. on one of the interior galleries, East front, North wing (see 
Dufour, Le Bayon d’Angkor Thom, pl. 120). 

“The ‘ mandolin ’—better lute—you have found on the Amara- 
vati-reliefs, appears, as you know, in many specimens and varieties 
on Barabudur. Further one specimen on the Shiva-temple at Pram- 
banan (first basement, balustrade, South No. a), one in the hands 
of a bronze statuette of Sarasvati (Heine-Geldern, Altjavanische 
Bronzen, Tafel 14), and in those of two terracotta statuettes, found 
among the ruins of Madjapahit. (The latter two are slightly diff- 
erent and probably have undergone respectively younger North 
Chinese and Arabian influences. ) 

“The old Indian harp may have died in India proper rather 
_ early, but it has survived on Java, at least till the eleventh century. 
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It occurs three times on Barabudur (resp. on relief Ia 1, Ia 52, and 
II 1), once on the Djalatunda-reliefs from a. D. 977, and once 
among the Ngandjoek-statuettes (in the hands of Sarasvati again, 
tenth century). On the continent it survived at least till the twelfth 
century, as it appears on the Angkor Thom relief, already men- 


tioned. 

“Today not only in Burma this small ‘ boogharp’ is to be found 
but also in Siam, where it is still called p’hin. 

“The word danda occurs also in the old Javanese redaction (from 
A. D. 996) of the Wirataparwwa (53), where it is combined with the 
word pangupit (something, that ‘ pinches’?). 

“The use of a plectrum is also shown on Barabudur—at least for 
the playing of the lute. See, for instance, reliefs O 102 and Ia 52. 

“There are three different methods of tending and tuning the 
strings of those ‘ boogharpjes.’ The first—and most primitive—is 
that of the harps from India proper, Turkestan, Further India and 
of two of the three Barabudur harps. It is done by means of chords, 

“The second method is that by means of ‘ plugs,’ wooden pins, to 
which the strings are fastened. This was the method of the old 
Egyptian and probably that of the other Barabudur, the Djala- 
tunda, and the Ngandjoek harps. 

“Those plugs make it possible to count the number of strings. 
The Djalatunda-harp has four, the Ngandjoek specimen seven 
(like the old Indian harps), and that of Barabudur ten strings. 

“The third method, by means of real screws, is the most efficient. 
It is applied to some of the modern Negro harps (Uganda, Bakuba, 
Ubangi [ Azandé, Mangbetu], Mandingo, Togo, Fan). 

“The old Burmese lutes had three strings (see Courant, Essai 
historique sur la musique des Chinois, p. 177), so had most of the 
Barabudur lutes (for instance, reliefs O 125, II 1, and II 128), 
and the one of Prambanan. The rest of the Barabudur lutes have 
—seldom—two strings (relief O 102) or four strings (relief 
OQ 151). Instruments with five strings I do not know from Java.” 

The accompanying reproduction of the Pawaya dancing scene 
shows both the lute and the harp-vina very clearly. 


ANANDA K. CooMARASWAMY. 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 





Dancing scene showing the lute and the harp-vind, 


From an architrave at Pawaiya, Gwalior. 


(Photograph by the Archaeological Department, Gwalior State.) 
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The Aryabhatiya of Aryabhata, An Ancient Indian Work on Mathe- 
matics and Astronomy. Translated with notes by WALTER 
EvuGENE CuArK, Professor of Sanskrit in Harvard University. 
Chicago: UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO Press, 1930. Pp. xxx + 
90. $2.50. 


Aryabhata’s work, which was composed in 499 A. D., as dated in 
(III, 10) is probably the oldest preserved text from the third or 
scientific period of Indian astronomy, and is the earliest preserved 
Indian mathematical text. 

Professor Clark publishes his material modestly as a first study 
of the complete text of four sections in 126 stanzas. It is a de- 
scriptive summary rather than a full working manual as in later 
texts. Ten of the first 13 stanzas give in a very condensed form 
the numerical elements similar to ours of Aryabhata’s epicyclic 
astronomy. The other stanzas are introductory, explanatory of the 
notation and finally a colophon evincing knowledge of place value. 
The second section of 33 stanzas on mathematics had been pre- 
viously translated by Rodet (1879) and Kaye (1908). A third 
section of 25 stanzas deals with the reckoning of time, and the last 
50 stanzas are called the sphere. The translation by Prabodh 
Chandra Sengupta, reprinted from the Calcutta University’s 
Journal of the Department of Letters, appeared as Clark went to 
press. 

In (I. 1) the number of the revolutions of the moon is expressed 
by a word the syllables of which give in reverse order the digits of 
57,753,336, and Clark says it is hard to believe that such a notation 
was not based on place value. Kaye gives a somewhat similar nota- 
tion for 4,320,000 the number of revolutions of the sun. It is to be 
noted that this number is one-third of 60* shown by H. V. Hilprecht, 
Vol. XX, to be at the basis of Babylonian calculations, and it is 
to be remembered that E. Hincks, in 1854, found tablets of date 
some thousands of years before Aryabhata showing a place system ; 
also, the American Mayas used local value and a true zero in the 
first century A.D. (Cajori, A History of Mathematical Notation, 
1928.) Archimedes had periods of eight figures for the tremen- 
dous numbers in the “sand reckoner” and the “ cattle problem.” 
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(T. L. Heath, Archimedes.) English merchants were reckoning 
on the line at about the time of the American Revolution and it 
took more than two centuries after the Hindu Arabic numerals 
were well known in Europe to displace the Roman system, cum- 
bersome but still possible to one who could count to five. Charles 
Dickens made a striking remark when he said in Bleak House, 
“a certain man was to his wife what zero is to 9 and 90.” The 
place system of the Babylonians was probably communicated to 
other peoples but fell on fertile soil only among the Hindus. (See 
also J. Gow, History of Greek Mathematics.) 

Clark has been the principal defender outside of India against 
the debunking argument of the late G. R. Kaye, Carra de Vaux, 
and Nicol Bubnov in favor of the Neo-Platonists. None of these 
authors seems to recognize that algebra, which is distinctly Hindu, 
in contrast to the geometric Greek mind, uses the principle of local 
value. Compare 327 + 6z + 5, and 365, and note Kaye and Clark 
were nearer together than they realized, in the curious square and 
cube root processes of Aryabhata. 

Most interesting and surprising are (IV, 9) “as a man in a boat 
going forward sees a stationary object moving backward, just so 
at Lanka a man sees the stationary asterisms moving backward,” 
and also in (IV, 12) last sentence, “the gods and dwellers in hell 
both think constantly that the others are beneath them.” This 
appreciation of relativity reconciles Aryabhata’s position on the 
stationary earth for which he has been criticized by other Hindu 
writers. Also he gave r= 3.1416, a closer approximation than he 
used. The errors of the volume of the pyramid and sphere are 
probably due to a copyist. Possibly the latter should read 


(5 16 R) j= 16 R= 5 R times the area of a circle. The problems 


in ialialameadeitte ear equations az + by—c, etc. quite likely 
use Euclid’s highest common factor algorithm known as the pul- 
verizer but the algebra is much more general than any Greek in- 
fluence gives, in fact it finally leads up to contributions to Number 
Theory which have often been said to be more important than any 
before LaGrange. 

Mr. Clark’s comments on the Hindu astronomy, its tables and 
formulas, are adequate and the conception of right ascension in 
early Hindu astronomy seems to be new. 


University of Pennsylvania. M. J. Bass. 
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The Mimansa Nydya Prakasa or Apadevi: A Treatise on the 
Mimansa System by Apadeva. Translated into English, with 
an Introduction, Transliterated Sanskrit Text, and Glossarial 
Index, by FRANKLIN EpGEertToN. New Haven: Yate UNI- 
VERSITY Press, 1929. Pp. ix + 308. $4. 


Less consideration has been given to the Mimansai by western 
scholars than to aify.other of the six classical systems of Indian 
philosophy. The Mimansa does pay some attention to the problem 
of knowledge, to God (although its position in general is atheistic), 
the soul, the world, and salvation, but its main interest is with the 
sacrifice, and its whole doctrine of salvation is dependent upon the 
performance of ritual acts rather than upon knowledge, devotion, 
or the formation of personal character. Moreover, the texts are 
difficult, diffuse, abstruse, technical, and lacking in literary grace. 
Further, the system is based upon a civilization which is now only 
of historical interest. The main part of its doctrine can never be 
revived and made to play an important role in the present or 
future. The old Vedic sacrificial system belongs to an extinct 
civilization, even though in small groups its study and partial prac- 
tice may have continued down to the present. The system makes 
less religious and philosophical appeal to the needs of the present 
than any of the other systems. 

As Edgerton emphasizes repeatedly it contains much that is in- 
teresting from the point of view of linguistics. Its firm conviction 
that the word (the Veda) is eternal and that man’s duty is 
absolutely dependent upon Vedic injunctions led inevitably to an 
elaborate analysis of sentences, words, and sounds, and the forces 
behind them or engendered by them. 

The Apadevi is not one of the old classical commentaries on the 
Mimansa Siitras themselves. These are very diffuse and unwieldy 
and chaotic in their elaboration of arguments and counter-argu- 
ments. In a sense, as being a brief, well-knit summary, it bears the 
same relation to the old commentaries that the Siitras do to the 
Brahmanas of the Veda. It is a condensed summary made in the 
seventeenth century and has been widely used in India since that 
date as an introduction to the principles of the system. 

A correct text is given in transliteration, based on the Nirnaya- 

sigara and Chowkhamba editions with some reference to an edi- 
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tion printed in the Pandit. The text has been divided into short 
paragraphs which are numbered. Headings have been inserted to 
indicate the topics under which groups of paragraphs fall. 

The translation is an admirable one. The notes are brief, but of 
great value for the understanding of difficult points in the text. 

The introduction, in addition to dealing with the author and 
discussing his sources (with an identification of most of the quota- 
tions from Vedic texts), gives a careful summary of the text which 
will serve as a general introduction to the essentials of Mimansi. 

Appended is a very useful glossarial index of technical Sanskrit 
words, an index of quotations, and an English index which refers 
the words back to the Sanskrit index. 

It is a difficult text. The reviewer does not possess such tech- 
nical knowledge of the system as would warrant criticism of ab- 
struse details of translation and interpretation, but so far as he can 
judge the translation is remarkably clear and faithful. 

The book is a good introduction to Mimansa style and thought, 
and a convenient book of reference for the understanding of 
Mimansa technical terms which are constantly met with in other 
texts. The elaborate rules of ritual interpretation developed by the 
Mimansi around its exegesis of the Vedic ritualistic texts, and 
the principles implied by them, have been widely extended, es- 
pecially into the domain of law. Its technical terms are widely 
employed outside the system itself. It is of great importance for 
the proper understanding of the whole civilization of ancient India 
before the elaborate ritual of Brahmanism had been replaced by 
the temple worship and pija of Hinduism. 


WALTER EvGENE CLARK. 
Harvard University. 


La sculpture de Mathura. By J. Pu. Vocet. Ars Asiatica, Vol. 
XV. Paris and Brussels: Van Oxst, 1930. Pp. 131, with 


60 collotype plates. 


A complete knowledge of the sculpture of the Mathura (modern 
Muttra) school of sculpture, from the Sunga to the Gupta period 
inclusive, a span of some seven hundred and fifty years, would by 
itself suffice to establish the history of Indian art and iconography 
on a firm basis. Unfortunately, the earlier excavations were con- 
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ducted in a fashion little calculated to preserve scientific data, 
much of the material still lies buried and inaccessible beneath 
modern structures; the great collections in the Mathura museum 
are crowded and chaotically arranged; many important examples 
are to be found in other Indian museums, especially Lucknow and 
Calcutta, and some are in Europe and America (three now in 
Boston are now illustrated); and Dr. Vogel’s own invaluable. 
though insufficiently illustrated, catalogue of the Mathura museum 
is out of print. The present highly meritorious and very welcome 
volume, while it illustrates on an adequate scale a majority of the 
most remarkable pieces and thus for the most part ones already 
well known, is rather a general introduction to the subject than an 
exhaustive treatment of it. What we really need in addition to 
this is an actual corpus of Mathura sculpture, illustrating almost 
every known fragment; and though this would require perhaps ten 
volumes of the present size, one can hardly doubt that such a 
corpus will one day be compiled, or that further and more sys- 
tematic excavation will be undertaken. 

The group of sculptures selected for illustration shows perhaps 
a greater qualitative variation than has been generally recognized ; 
but the abundance of dated inscriptions is of great assistance (most 
of these have reference to years past since the accession of the 
greatest of the Kusina kings, Kaniska, and there is a difference 
of opinion amongst scholars as to whether this took place in A. D. 
78, or in A. D. 129). It does not seem necessary to have renounced 
altogether the recognition of stylistic sequence; Bachhofer, in his 
Early Indian Sculpture very clearly and profitably established such 
a sequence in the case of the Buddha figures; ultimately it will be 
possible to arrive at fairly close datings by a combination of epi- 
graphic and aesthetic evidence with that to be derived from an exact 
study of the costumes, such as no one has yet undertaken. This 
study of costume, particularly of the headdresses and jewellery will 
at the same time go far to clarify the true relationships between the 
Kusana and Graeco-Buddhist schools ; it will be found, for example, 
that none of the Gandharan Bodhisattvas wears a turban antedating 
the fully developed Kusana type. 

Dr. Vogel, in his Preface, also renounces aesthetic judgments, as 
being too much affected by subjective and preconceived ideas. 
Still, he does not hesitate to speak of the mediocrity of the majority 
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of works of the Kusina period, or to call the earliest Mathura 
Buddha types such as Friar Bala’s monumental “ Bodhisattva ” 
(Pl. XXVIII, a) heavy and coarse, and impressive only by their 
bulk! It is quite true that sharp differences of opinion are met 
with on a point like this; but it is not impossible to recognize and 
allow for the causes of these differences, and it is my belief that 
sound aesthetic judgments can and must be made by the historian 
of art or museum curator. But such judgments should affect the 
selection of one’s material, rather than bulk largely in the descrip- 
tion of it. Hence I am very far from regretting the fact that Dr. 
Vogel’s book is primarily an iconography of Mathura sculpture, 
and not an “appreciation” of it. As iconography it deals very 
largely with material already published by the author elsewhere, 
and brings together very conveniently what has not hitherto been 
readily accessible; it provides at the same time fresh evidence of 
the author’s great learning and competence. Perhaps the most 
interesting novelty is a strange image of Indra surrounded by 
Nagas (Pl. XXXIX), evidently a counterpart of the already well- 
known but still enigmatic “Queen of the Nagas” (Pl. XL). 
There is an original and valuable discussion of the type of vase- 
bearing pedestals, which include the so-called Bacchanalian groups 
(really Yaksa groups) of earlier authors; Dr. Vogel is clearly right 
in emphasizing their Buddhist application, but I should be much 
more inclined to see in them dcamana-kumbhis (water vessels for 
the use of visitors to a shrine) than pinda-patras (votive begging 
bowls for the reception of offerings). In the section dealing with 
Jataka scenes it is overlooked that the lunette scene of J 2 in the 
Mathura museum (Pl. XVII, b) has been recognized as a scene 
from the Mahabodhi Jataka; while the reference to the Kacchapa 
Jataka at Bodh-Gaya is incorrect to the extent that the representa- 
tion occurs not on one of the pillars of the “vielle balustrade” 
dateable about 100 B. c., but on one of the late Gupta pillars date- 
able about the sixth century A. Dp. In connection with the account 
of Garudas, attention may be called to the discussion in the 
Catalogue of the Indian Collections, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
Pt. VI, p. 91; and it may be added that Dhammapada Atthakatha 
I. 164 proves that the strange type of the roc able to carry off and 
devour five elephants was already known at a comparatively early 
date. I cannot agree with Dr. Vogei as to the nature of the motif 
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of the garland borne by Yaksas (pp. 79-81) ; this garland is really 
a lotus rhizome; this has already been pointed out, and the full 
evidence will appear in my Yaksas, Pt. II, now in the press; and it 
is quite possible that the motif as found at Alexandria, for example, 
is really of Indian origin, and not vice-versa. As to the kinnara 
(p. 76) it is quite true that the name is almost always restricted 
to a creature half-human, half-bird; still, in the Kddambari, 241, 
they are plainly described as “ monsters with horses’ heads,” and 
such monsters in later paintings are sometimes represented as 
musicians, which suggests that they are meant to be kinnaras. More 
usually the creature with a human body and horse head (Pali 
assamukhi, etc.) is a Yaksi ‘The identification of the Jataka of 
Pl. XVI, a, is welcome, but a reference on p. 63 to the Chinese 
source would be in place. On Pl. XXVI, c, the worshipping figure 
to the right is Indra. On p. 36 it does not seem to me justifiable 
to use the term usnisa for the spiral lock on Buddha heads of the 
Indian type. As to AvalokiteSvara (p. 43), B82 in the Lucknow 
Museum, fig. 78 of my History of Indian and Indonesian Art, 
shows a seated Buddha in the headdress, and an amrta flask in the 
hand, combining features usually characteristic respectively of 
AvalokiteSvara and of Maitreya. It is pertinent to the problem of 
crowned Buddhas (cf. the recent able discussion by M. Mus, 
BEFEO, 28) that in Indra’s visit scenes of type of Pl. LI, b, the 
Buddha’s turban (the replacement of turban by crown as royal 
headdress belongs to a later time) which was translated to the 
heaven of Indra, is always placed directly and significantly im- 
mediately above the Buddha’s head, and this probably leads to 
the later Gandhairan and Gupta (at Karli) coronation types. It 
might be legitimate to identify the Yaksas of Pl. XLV, d and e, 
as Moggarapani. It is hard to see why the structure surrounding 
a Bodhi-tree, seen on Pl. XIV, a, is not described as a bodhi-ghara, 
but only called a “curious little building.” It seems to me that 
the subject of the Yaksas might have been treated at somewhat 
greater length; their history certainly began long before the data 
available in Buddhist literature; and it cannot be doubted that 
many, if not most, of the salabhafijika (we have to thank Dr. Vogel 
for the correct identification of this architectural term) are really 
Yaksis, and not mere women. In the present selection one would 
like to have seen included the fine early Buddha relief of the 
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Ethnographische Museum, Leiden, recently published by Scherman; 
and the well preserved Sunga fragments, 115 and 118 in the 
Mathura Museum, for which however, Bachhofer’s Early Indian 
sculpture, Pls. 71 and 82 may be consulted. The foregoing minor 
criticisms in no way detract from the consistent excellence of the 
whole work; the press-work and reproductions are admirable, and 
misprints have not been detected. 


Early Indian Sculpture. By Lupwic BAcHHOFER. 2 vols., pp. 
xlvi-+ 137 and 161 collotype plates. New York: Pxrcasus 
Press (Harcourt, BRAcE AND Co.), 1929. $60.00. 


This study of stylistic development will be valuable, and indeed 
indispensable, to students of Indian archaeology, equally on account 
of the text and of the fine illustrations; if the latter bring for- 
ward very little that is new, they nevertheless render accessible 
a great mass of essential documents now available only in rare and 
out of print works. The author not only discusses with great 
care the dating and aesthetic relations of the principal monuments, 
but more than once contributes passages of fine aesthetic appre- 
ciation, particularly when he discusses the art of the “ golden 
age ”; this is, in his view, from 50 B. oc. to 70 A. pD., though I can- 
not understand his depreciation of the art of Amaravati, ca. 
200 A. D. 

Neglect of the pre-Maurya period, for which indeed our data 
are scanty but definite conclusions certainly warranted, leads to 
a too great emphasis on contemporary Persian influence in the 
time of Asoka; what we ought actually to recognize in early 
Indian art forms are not contemporary borrowings from, but the 
Indian cognates of Western Persian types. The “ bell capital”, 
for example, is altogether too much unlike the Persepolitan form 
to be a direct loan, while on the other hand the morphology is 
clearly and readily explainable from Indian Vedic sources (cable 
moulding = stamens, abacus = pericarp, the whole bell capital 
== padma-pitha, “ the lotus means the waters ”—SBr., vii. 4. 1. 8).? 

The term riipa-bheda (for which we have authority actually only 





1 See my note on this subject in the Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. VI, 
p. 373. 
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as late as the 12th century a.p.), here introduced in connection 
with the earliest sculpture, is misunderstood; it means the “ dis- 
tinguishing of ideal types” (cf. naéyaka-bheda and similar colloca- 
tions), in other words “ iconography ”, and certainly not the sepa- 
ration of the parts of a single figure. 

The most important archaeological contribution is the study of 
the dating of the various types of the Mathura Buddha figure, 
beginning with Friar Bala’s image of the third year of Kaniska 
(i.e., A. D. 81 in Bachhofer’s reckoning, which is adhered to in 
this notice). Up to A.D. 127 the Mathura Buddha shows no trace 
whatever of Gandharan influence in style or iconography; then 
from A. D. 129 to 142 effects of Gandharan influence are traceable, 
mainly in the changed treatment of the drapery, in the placing 
of figure reliefs on the pedestals, and a change in pose of the 
pedestal lions; there follows a return to purely Indian types, but 
now with curly hair in place of the single spiral lock of the origi- 
nal type. These data seem to be irrefutably established. But the 
Gandhara Buddha type, is still dated back to or before the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, giving us the extraordinary phenomenon 
of an entire absence of contact between the two schools during a 
century; and this leaves something to be explained—in my own 
view by a later dating of the Gandharan type. 

The iconographical descriptions of the plates leave something 
to be desired in fullness and accuracy (see my longer notice to 
appear in Ripam); and misprints are all too frequent, some 
errors such as Jataka being constantly repeated. More astonishing 
is the fact that no mention is made of the Gudimallam lingam ; 
and that the author should only have “ come across ” Codrington’s 
Ancient India and my History of Indian and Indonesian Art, 
published respectively three and two years before the date of his 
own book, too late to do more than record the fact. The phrase- 
ology “ hedge ” and “ jamb ” for the usual “ railing ” and “ railing- 
pillar”, and “beam ” and “roof-beam” for “coping” is unfor- 
tunate. But on the whole the book marks a very real advance in 
method; the stylistic problems are now discussed seriously, in a 
language intelligible to the student of the general history of art, 
and not, as for example in the late Vincent Smith’s History of 
Fine Art in India and Ceylon, merely naively. 


ANANDA K. CooOMARASWAMY. 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
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Mesopotamian Origins. The Basic Population of the Near East. 
By Epuraim A. SpeEtser. Philadelphia: UNIVERsiTy or 
PENNSYLVANIA Press, 1930. Pp. xiii + 198. 


In 1918 R. Campbell Thompson discovered a stratum of painted 
pottery, similar to Elamite ware from Susa and Musyan, below 
the oldest historical level of Eridu, in southern Babylonia. He 
advanced the view, which has steadily gained ground, that the 
“painted pottery culture,” as it has since been called, was pre- 
Sumerian, a theory which agrees with the growing tendency to 
consider the Sumerians as immigrants from the east in late pre- 
historic times. In 1923 Arthur Ungnad suggested, with reserva- 
tions, that the Subaraeans ( a name which he adapted from Ac- 
cadian Subari, “a man from northern Mesopotamia ”) be regarded 
as the autochthonous population, not only of the highlands east, 
north, and west of Babylonia, but also of that land itself. Three 
years later Professor Speiser began the study of the Nuzian tablets 
discovered by Chiera in 1925, and was led to stress the great im- 
portance of the Hurrians (a term equivalent to Subaraeans, but 
with a more general, as well as a better documented meaning). 
After conducting excavations in the chalcolithic mound of Tepe 
Gaura, in Assyria, he adopted his present view, which represents a 
generalization and combination of the theories of Thompson and 
Ungnad. 

Speiser’s book at once takes its place as the best book on the 
subject, as a treatment which combines wide and critical learning 
with a precise, first-hand knowledge of both the linguistic and the 
archaeological phases of the problem. 

The first chapter, entitled “The Background,” gives a general 
survey of the linguistic material bearing on the Caucasian family 
of languages, with full bibliographical data in the notes. In pass- 
ing we may observe that the elaborate footnotes are a most valuable 
feature of the book. The sketch is admirable, and the characteriza- 
tion of the work of the many scholars who have treated different 
phases of the subject, from Kretschmer to Marr and Trombetti, is 
excellent. A rapid survey of the anthropological and archaeological 
material is also given in the same chapter. The reader should 
correct the misprint “hypo-brachycephalic” (pp. 10-11) for 
“ hyper-brachycephalic.” It may be doubted whether Marr’s term 
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“ Japhethite,” which Speiser restricts to “Caucasian” and guards 
against ethnological misuse, is happy, since the majority of the 
peoples listed in Gen. X under this head spoke Indo-European 
languages in the age when that chapter was written. In fact, it 
cannot be proved that a single one of these peoples spoke any other 
language at that time. However, this is purely a question of 
personal preference. 

In the second chapter Speiser treats “Elam and Sumer in the 
Epigraphical Sources.” Here the piéce de resistance, following a 
very good discussion of the material at our disposal, consists of 
a careful study of the oldest Babylonian place-names. The most 
common endings of these place-names, such as -ak, -ar, -ir, -a3, -ab, 
are compared in detail with similar endings in place-names belong- 
ing to Elam and the Zagros region,’ with very plausible results. 
However, endings are notoriously uncertain evidence, especia!ly 
where none of the names appear to have doublets outside of the 
great river valleys. A comparison of some absolutely certain 
Sumerian common nouns in two syllables or more with the place- 
names yields very interesting results. We naturally exclude words 
which may be Semitic loans. With place-names in -ag(k), such as 
Surup(p)ak, Larak, Illak (a name of Erech),? Aksak, Apirak, 
Asnun(n)ak,3 compare Sumerian words like azak(asakku), ellak, 
kalak, hursak (hursanu), ursak (ursanu), balak (balaggu), barak, 
dub(b)isak, nisak (nisakku), isak (t8sakku), santak (santakku). 
With names in -ar, such as Arar, and -ir, such as Zimbir, Tintir, 
Subir, compare agar (ugdru), ingar (igdru), amar, engar 
(ikkaru), ubar, babbar, gisimar (gisimmaru), kindar, dupsar 
(tupsarru), namtar, zabar (stparru), sagar, Sagar, and esir, egir, 
bappir, gigir, dingir, tibir, Sibir, kunir, Sunir, nimgir (libir E. §.). 
With names in -aS, like Lagas, cf. amas, garas, etc. Names in -ab, 
such as Adab(Udab, Usab), Kullab, Illab, Hallab, or in ~, like 





It may be observed that we really do not know how far Sumerian 
place-names extend toward the east, and that there are indications of a 
very old and important Sumerian occupation in the East Tigris region. 
It is by no means impossible that Suéinak, for example, is of Sumerian 
origin. For Awak = Awan (Speiser, pp. 40-41), cf. Sum. hus-sag = husan 
in Elam (Scheil, RA 22, 45 ff.). 

* There does not seem to be any adequate reason for assuming Illag and 
Illab to be dialect forms of Uruk, as supposed by Poebel, Gram., p. 29. 

* Awak, Suéinak, etc., may also belong here; see preceding note. 
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Barstb, Illib,* may be compared with words like lagab, algab (allu- 
happu), or isib (isippu), kisib, ete. We may also add a few com- 
parisons with other endings, not adduced by the author. E. g., -ad 
appears in Dilbad, Marad, as well as in such words as alad and 
stpad (“shepherd”); -wk in Uruk also appears in uduk, simuk, 
buluk, uguk, uzuk, etc. The ending in Agade (Akkadi, not Akkad, 
which is the Hebrew form)® is paralleled by unuge, ade(a), gude, 
etc.; the ending in Gudua (Kutt) is found in imdua, narua, ete.; 
that in Nibru (Nippuru) and Girsu * is found in ildu, ansu, amaru, 
abzu, essu, gestu(g), isimu-usmu, Uluru, sulu, suzbu, ete. One 
would hardly think of separating the name Dilbad from the adjec- 
tive “bright,” applied to the planet Venus, nor the name Aratta 
from the word aratta, “glorious,” nor Marad from the synonym 
of banda, “mighty.” It is true that the etymology of Sumerian 
place-names is generally obscure, and that the most natural sugges- 
tions, such as Deimel’s explanation of the name Lagas (la, “ settle- 
ment” and gas, “a bird”), or the old etymology of Uruk as 
unu(k), “town,” are problematical. This situation, however, is 
not restricted to place-names, but is also true of most Sumerian 
etymology. Sumerian has suffered to such an extent from phonetic 
decay, resulting in a vast number of monosyllabic homonyms, that 
almost any etymology is doubtful; there are few transparent nomi- 
nal compounds like egal and Iugal. The numerous Sumerian dia- 
lects,’ with often profound phonetic differences, undoubtedly 
crossed one another, producing apparent anomalies, just as in 
French. Besides, it must be borne in mind that the Sumerians 
had the custom of abbreviating long names; cf. Dumuzi and Damu 





‘Contrast Poebel, Gram., p. 27. 

5 The discovery of the Aramaic writing “"2M% and the Nuzian mét 
Aggati (for Akkadi) have proved that the last vowel was long. The name 
mat Akkadi does not mean “land of the Accadian,” but simply “land of 
Accad”’ (Akkadii). 

* Langdon may be right in explaining the name (FE. S. Mersi) as mean- 
ing “ inundation.” 

7 The best treatments of the dialects are by Poebel, Gram., esp. pp. 4 ff., 
28 ff., and ZA 5 (1929), 130ff. In Elam there was a special dialect of 
Sumerian, presumably dating from very early times; in it dingir appears 
as tihir, gif as hid, hus-sag as husan, etc. (Scheil, RA 22 [1925], 45ff.). 
The Hittite texts also occasionally reproduce a peculiar type of Sumerian, 
possibly a northwestern dialect; cf. Friedrich, MVAG@ 34, 34, n. 1. 
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for Da(u) mu-zid-abzu, Sagan (Acc. Sakkan) for Ama-sagan-gub, 
*Maluduk (Maruduk) for Asari-mu(ga)lu-duk, or abbreviated 
royal names like Lugal-anda, Eannadu, Gudea, etc. Langdon may 
be right in regarding Zimbir (Sippir) as an abbreviated form of 
UD-KIB-NUN-KI, i. e., Kib-bir-NUN; cf. Kengi(r) > Sumer 
(Speiser, pp. 55f.). In Arar= Larsa(m) it would appear that 
the standard Sumerian form was more abbreviated than the later 
Accadian; it is well known that the Accadian forms of names 
often go back to Sumerian forms which are older than the ones 
found in the inscriptions. When a royal name of transparent 
Sumerian type, like A-anni-pada, appears later as Nanni (Gadd), 
one may not unnaturally, and yet erroneously, think of Anatolian 
names like Nanas, ete. 

Chapter III, “The Early Civilizations of the Near East,” is a 
very instructive and interesting study of the archaeological mater- 
ial, marshalled in support of the view that the painted pottery of 
the Susa I and related types belonged to pre-Sumerian peoples 
of Caucasian (Japhetic) race. It is quite true that the use of this 
pottery spread from the northeast, and that it was very much at 
home in the Zagros, which seems to have been occupied by Cauca- 
sian peoples from the earliest times. However, no conclusion can 
be drawn from the fact that the painted ware of the Susa I type 
passed out of use some centuries before the First Dynasty of Ur. 
As illustrations of the change of pottery types where no correspond- 
ing racial change can be established, we can do no better than to 
point to the successive sway of geometric, Corinthian and Rhodian, 
black figured, and red figured wares in Greece, or the great change 
in the pottery of Egypt with the First Dynasty, or of Palestine 
between 1000 and 800 sn. c. The Sumerians developed such an 
extraordinary diversity of dialects that we must allow them a re- 
spectable time in which to evolve them. Moreover, since the 
Accadians demonstrably entered Mesopotamia before the dawn of 
monumental history, it would be impossible to explain their com- 
plete dependence upon the Sumerians if the latter were intruders, 
nor is it reasonable to suppose that the latter were so gifted that 
they forged far ahead of the other races of Mesopotamia in a 
comparatively short time. A very strong argument in favor of the 
identification of the painted pottery folk with the Sumerians may 
be drawn from the following considerations. In the northwest 
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Sumerian influence was very powerful, even before the entrance 
of the Accadians upon the scene, as is shown, e. g., by many direct 
loans from Sumerian in Canaanite (Hebrew).® Moreover, the 
spread of Sumerian place-names in this region agrees almost 
exactly with the diffusion of the painted pottery. The chalcolithic 
of Palestine and southern Syria is entirely different, as is also the 
chalcolithic of Asia Minor. In Syria we find painted pottery only 
in the alluvial valley of Aleppo, in the Upper Euphrates valley, 
as well as in the valleys of the Balih and Habiir, as far north as 
Ras el-‘Ain. Now, it is precisely in this region that Sumerian 
place-names are abundant: cf. Mari (“ship-city ”), like Mari in 
eastern Babylonia; Habur (“river of abundance ”)== Hubur, for 
*Hebur, like henbur > habburu (cf. Poebel, Gram., p. 13: he-mu- 
becomes ha-mu- and hu-mu-); Barsip (later Til-Barsip) = Barsip 
(Barzeb, “ good sanctuary ”?); Kargames (“ quay of GameS ”; cf. 
Gilgames) ;° Halab = Hal(l)ab in central Babylonia.*® Since the 
names in -ab (ab, “settlement, abode”) are particularly common 
in Babylonia, it is interesting to note Nirab (the combination with 
Assyr. néribu, “pass” is very secondary), Zulab, Tarab, in the 
vicinity of Aleppo. Archaeologically, the culture of the Upper 
Euphrates region was almost purely Sumerian in the early third 
millennium, as shown by Von Oppenheim’s investigations at Tell 
Halaf (Guzana; cf. Sumerian words like guza, guzal, usan, pisan, 
etc.), as well as by stray discoveries elsewhere. The knife handle 
of Gebel el-‘Ariq shows how directly Egypt was influenced by this 





* Cf. Albright, JPOS 8, 253 (with reference to unpublished studies), and 
especially Poebel, ZA 5 (1929), 145. 

°Cf. JAOS 40, 319. 

1° The name of Aleppo is a peculiarly ambiguous one, because of similari- 
ties to other place-names which lie well out of the Sumerian zone. The 
Anatolian town of Halpa(s) has a name which appears to resemble it 
closely, but just such a superficial resemblance is provided by Sum. halba 
(galba), Ace. halpi, “frost.” The Assyrian spelling Halman is probably 
derived from the name Halman in southeastern Assyria (cf. JAOS 45, 
212 ff.), but it is surely too much to believe that the dialectic variant 
Arman was also a variant of Halman-Halab, as held by Smith in Gadd 
and Legrain, Royal Inscriptions, pp. 79 ff. (accepted by Speiser, p. 154). 
Dhorme, RB 1929, 132, suggests an identification with Mount Hermon. 
The reviewer prefers to keep Armanum in the East Tigris country, re- 
garding Naram-Sin’s statements as vague. The subject will be discussed 
elsewhere. 
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civilization. Nor is it accidental that the religion of Syria shows 
such profound Sumerian influence, and that purely Sumerian gods 
like Shara, Zababa and Nergal appear here from the earliest times. 
That the name of the Sumerian flood-hero was transmitted in its 
purest form Zi(w)sudu only at Bambik (Bambyce)-Mabig, be- 
tween Aleppo and Charchemish, is also suggestive.’* 

In chapter IV the author discusses the Lullu and the Guti, on 
which he is able to provide us with much important new material, 
as well as many interesting combinations, all of which are char- 
acterized by his usual prudence. Considering the nature of the 
subject, however, it is not surprising that the reviewer differs from 
him in his treatment of Babylonian place-names, many of which 
have the same endings as those in Lullu and Guti names. This 
argument has been fully considered above, so we need not repeat 
ourselves. We would like to make a great many additional observa- 
tions, but since they bear mostly on subsidiary details, we refrain. 
Speiser wrote before the publication of the fourth fascicle of the 
Reallexikon der Assyriologie, and so was not able to utilize Forrer’s 
important discovery that the name hitherto read Kurti should be 
read Paphi, (—Babhi, Babanhi, Eg. Pbh) and that “ Kirhi” 
should be read Habhi (Forrer, op. cit., pp- 255, 268 f., 280), in his 
discussion on pp. 112 ff. 

Chapter V is devoted to “ The Kassites and the Hurrians.” This 
is the most important section of the book, since the author here 
discusses the subject about which the work developed. The read- 
ing Hurri instead of Harri, sufficiently established now for cunei- 
form, is also certain for Egyptian, as Speiser suggests (p. 132, 
above), without details. The common name P3-H3-rw, “the 
Syrian,” was pronounced Pihuru, as we know from the Amarna 
vocalizations Pihura, Pahura, and Puhuru, etc. The Egyptians 
did not double their consonants, and only occasionally attempted 
to indicate doubling of foreign consonants in transcription, so 
Huru=*Hurru. That the Greek reading “Horite” is preferable to 
the Hebrew “ Hivite ” was also maintained strongly by the reviewer 
(cf. JSOR 7%, 1923, 5, n. 3). That the inhabitants of Shechem 





Until the publication of Von Oppenheim’s remarkable discoveries it 
will be impossible to discuss this matter at greater length. Cf. Hertz, 
Die Kultur um den persischen Golf, pp. 97 f. for archaeological compari- 

sons outside of the Tell Halaf circle. 
— Cf, AJSL 41, 78 f. 


5 
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were really Horites (p. 132) is also shown by the identity of the 
name Birassena (pronounced Birassena) on a tablet from that town 
published by Bohl (ZDPV 49, 325 ff.) with Nuzian Birazzina- 
Birazzana (Chiera, Texts of Varied Contents, No. 6, passim). The 
Egyptians applied the name Hur(r)u to Syria, while the Hittites, 
as now generally admitted, employed it as a synonym for Mitanni 
and Hanigalbat, a territory which included northern and central 
Syria. Early in the second millennium there must surely have 
been a much more powerful state called Hurru than we should 
infer from the later extent of Mitanni. How completely blended 
the Canaanite, Amorite, and Hurrian elements of Syria became will 
be illustrated in a forthcoming article by the reviewer in the Archiv 
fiir Orientforschung, on the god Sulmén.—On p. 151 Speiser has 
made a very important observation with regard to the ideogram 
for the river Balith, TD-DINGIR-ILLAD (GID). However, it 
is likely that the ideogram meant originally “ River of Harran” 
(cf. “ River of Sippir” as a name of the Euphrates, and “ River 
of Tuplias ” as a name of the Ukni), since 4l GID is a common 
ideogram for Harrdn. In fact, the latter name may have been 
introduced by the Accadians in the third millennium instead of an 
original Illad. The god JJlad is mentioned in a list published by 
Schroeder, KAVI, No. 63, col. 5, end; cf. the god Habur, KAVI 
No. 42, II, 37 and 43, II, 5. The pronunciation balih may then be 
secondary. 

In the last chapter the author gives a synthesis, characterized by 
the same breadth of outlook combined with accuracy in detail 
which we have learned to associate with his work. The reviewer 
agrees with most of his conclusions and observations ; it is, in fact, 
only when we come to the question of the antiquity of the Sumerian 
occupation of Mesopotamia that we seriously differ. Even here it 
is not, in the reviewer’s opinion, due to any defect of method, but 
solely to the obscurity and ambiguity of our material, that the 
author reaches results which are opposed to ours. The book will 
prove a mine of information to the serious student; it is written 
so clearly and attractively that no intelligent reader can fail to 
understand. The author has paid a delicate compliment to the 
American Schools of Oriental Research by dedicating the book to 
them; we who are interested in the success of the Schools will 
accept the compliment as an honor to them, and as a good omen 
for their future prosperity. 
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Die Kultur um den persischen Golf und thre Ausbreitung (Klio, 
zwanzigstes Betheft). By Amertia Hertz. Leipzig: 
DIETERICH, 1930. Pp. iv + 152, with eight plates. 


Fraulein Hertz, already well known to students of ancient 
Oriental archaeology for her comparative studies, has now under- 
taken a most ambitious enterprise. In this closely printed volume 
she attempts to prove that there was a relatively homogeneous civili- 
zation in Babylonia, Elam, and the Indus Valley, which lasted from 
about 6000 B.c., when Susa I began, to about 3200, when the 
ancient culture was destroyed by a great irruption of barbarians 
from the north. The barbarian irruption which she postulates 
came after the period of the rich tombs of Mes-S4r-kalama! and 
SUB.AD and before the First Dynasty of Ur (Mes-anni-pada, etc.). 
She believes that it was this barbarian invasion that was referred 
to originally by the traditions of the abéibu, or deluge, which were 
later misunderstood and connected with a great inundation—the 
Flood. The antediluvian dynasties, grouped together under ten 
names of kings, she would explain as belonging to the Kultur um 
den persischen Golf (pp. 8% f.). Her theory has at least the merit 
or originality, fantastic though it is. 

The author begins her monograph with a detailed exposition of 
the results of excavations in sites and strata of the earliest period 
in Mesopotamia, Susiana, and India: Kish, Ur, el-‘Obeid, Eridu, 
Suruppak, Nippur, Adab, Laga’, Zurghul and el-Hibbah, Assur, 
Susa, Mussifn, Mohenjo Daro, and Harappa. The description of 
the results is discursive, sometimes inexact, and seldom accom- 
panied by any references whatever. Her comparative chronology 
generally rests on very slender foundations. Her elaborate com- 
parisons between different phases of culture at Susa and Tepe 
Mussifin on the one hand, and Babylonian cities on the other, is 
already hopelessly antiquated by the latest stratigraphic investiga- 
tions at Kish, Ur, and Erech, where Watelin, Woolley, and Jordan 
have obtained extraordinarily instructive sequences of cultures, 
quite bewildering in their multiplicity. However, these excava- 
tions have proved conclusively that there can be no question of any 





*Since the order of characters in a word was very variable in early 
Sumerian inscriptions, this reading seems preferable to Mes-kalam-DUG. 
It would mean (if not abbreviated) “Hero of the Totality of the Land 
-(Babylonia).” 
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violent interruption in the cultural history of Babylonia after the 
period of Mes-Sar-kalama and before the First Dynasty of Ur. 
There is a normal development of culture, with an oscillation of 
wealth and prosperity between different Babylonian cities, such as 
Ur, Kish, and LagaS, so that each has its own turn of hegemony 
and wealth, followed by a period of reduced prosperity, when the 
art becomes noticeably provincial (e. g., the period of Ur-Nange 
at LagaS). Quite aside from all artistic and archaeological indica- 
tions, the evidence of inscriptions is sufficient to disprove 
Friulein Hertz’s hypothesis of a cataclysmic interruption in the 
evolution of this culture. The script of the time of Mes-Sar-kalama 
is substantially identical with that of the pre-Sargonic royal in- 
scriptions in general. The latest occupation of Suruppak (Farah) 
she refers to the end of her “ antediluvian ” civilization (p. 47). 
However, cuneiform tablets of the Farah type have now been found 
at Kish, Ur, and elsewhere in Babylonia, where they represent a 
transition between the older pictcrial script and the Laga§ cursive 
of the latest pre-Sargonic period. So similar are most of the char- 
acters that several distinguished Assyriologists have tried to prove 
that the LagaS and Farah texts are practically contemporaneous. 
There is not the slightest indication anywhere in these texts that 
such a catastrophe as Friulein Hertz supposes—which she seriously 
compares with the barbarian irruption which put an end to the 
Roman Empire (p. 89)—took place at that time. 

In general Fraulein Hertz operates only with unwritten material, 
and carefully omits to mention the inscriptions, while her discus- 
sion of the script (pp. 104-117) is hopelessly inadequate. She 
maintains that the geometric and stylized ornament on vases of 
Susa and Tepe Mussidin represents a stage in the evolution of 
pictorial script, and compares individual motives on these vases 
with proto-Elamite characters. This is so obviously a generaliza- 
tion from the undoubted artistic relation of ornament and script 
in all ancient systems of writing that it requires no discussion in 
our limited space. Her remarks on p. 116 with regard to the 
development of Sumerian are fanciful in the extreme. The bar- 
barians, she thinks, borrowed both the Sumerian script and the 
language (mentioned in that order). Her idea that the language 
of the Ur-Nanie texts represents a very helpless effort to write 
Sumerian, shortly after the irruption of the barbarians (Semitic 
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Accadians?), whereas Ur-NanSe’s grandson Eannatum was more 
conversant with the language, must be read in the light of Lands- 
berger’s observations (OLZ, 1931, 122). 

The discussion of supposed mathematical survivals from this 
ancient culture of the Persian Gulf in later Babylonian, Egyptian, 
and Indian civilizations, while disproportionately long (pp. 118- 
140), is the weakest part of her argument. From the facts that 
the Egyptians of the second millennium B. ©. were in possession of 
relatively complicated geometric formulae which they frequently 
misunderstood, and that the geometric figures in their treatises 
on mathematics are very awkwardly drawn, she concludes that they 
must have derived their mathematical knowledge from an external 
source, from the same Urkultur. Her argument is not only illogi- 
cal, it is also written in apparent ignorance of the fact that the 
great flowering of Egyptian science and art was during the period 
of the first four dynasties, especially in the third, whose greatest 
scholar, Imuthes, was later deified for his extraordinary achieve- 
ments. It was in the time of those dynasties that the greatest 
progress in architecture, medicine, theology, and other sciences 
was made, and that the empirical method obtained many of its 
most signal triumphs. The exactness of the dimensions of the 
Great Pyramid still excites the admiration of trained builders. To 
trace the science of the second millennium back to the Persian 
Gulf, some thousands of years earlier, without reckoning with the 
Pyramid Age, is a feat which shows a lack of the most elementary 
historical sense. 

The same is true, mutatis mutandis, of Fraulein Hertz’s dis- 
cussion of the Indian material. Following Biirk she points out 
that the Indians were acquainted with the Pythagorean theorem 
in the time of the mathematical treatise called the Apastamba Sulba 
Siitra, which deals with the construction of altars, and probably 
dates from early in the second half of the first pre-Christian 
millennium. Birk maintains (ZDMG 1901, 550-56) that the 
Satapathabrahmana, dating from the end of the second or the 
beginning of the first millennium B.c., was already acquainted 
with the Pythagorean theorem. But he is strongly opposed by 
Oldenberg* and especially by Dumont, whose proof seems to be 





* Die Weltanschauung der Brahmana-Texte, Gottingen, 1919, p. 233, note 
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conclusive.? According to Dumont the Sat. Br. constructs the suc- 
cessive enlargements of the Agni altar, not by adding to the 
mahdvedt one-seventh of the area of the mahdvedi of the saptavidha, 
but by adding to each of the dimensions of the former one-seventh 
of the corresponding dimension of the latter. It was then between 
the time of the Sat. Br. and the date of the Ap. Sulb. that the 
Indians became acquainted with the Pythagorean theorem—which 
at once disposes of Hertz’s hypothesis. It may be added that Leh- 
mann-Haupt has practically disposed of her idea with regard to the 
derivation of Indian mathematics, not from the later Babylonians, 
but from the Urkultur, in his footnote on p. 132. Incidentally, we 
may observe that the great flowering of Babylonian mathematics 
and astronomy (aside from its development in the third millen- 
nium) took place between 600 and 300 B.c., and that we have 
reasons for placing the corresponding Indian intellectual movement 
in the same age. The Persian Empire provided the necessary 
liaison, and it is no longer necessary to explain such contacts as 
dating from the Alexandrian age, or from a hypothetical Urkultur. 

Since there is, then, not the slightest reason to derive either 
Egyptian or Indian mathematics from the Kultur um den per- 
sischen Golf, and since the author herself admits that early Baby- 
lonian mathematics shows a lamentable decline from its hypotheti- 
cal source, we may reject her combinations in the field of geometry 
without further ado. 

Fraulein Hertz’s monograph is a most stimulating contribution 
to a subject of which we still know little. There are problems to 
be considered, and there were extremely early contacts between the 
civilizations of Babylonia, India, and Egypt, some of which will 
employ the pen of the reviewer in the near future. But these con- 
tacts belong to the relatively primitive age when the cultures in 
question had not yet crystallized, and when barbarian commerce 
and trade relations were already developed (contrast p. 92!). 
The irrigation-cultures of the chalcolithic age had much in com- 
mon, but we must not exaggerate their artistic and intellectual 
achievements. 


Johns Hopkins University. W. F. ALsricnHt. 





4. I owe this reference, as well as the following one, to the kindness of 
my colleague, Dr. P. E. Dumont. 

* See his communication to the Académie Royale de Belgique, Bulletin 
de la Classe des Lettres, 1923, pp. 280-97. 
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Mughal Painting. By Ananpa K. Coomaraswamy. Catalogue of 
the Indian Collections in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
Part VI. Cambridge: Harvarp UNIVERSITY PREss, 1930. 
Pp. 114, with a frontispiece in colour and 74 plates. 


Musulman Painting XIIth-XVIIth Century. By E. BuLocuer. 
Transl. from the French by Cicely M. Binyon, with an intro- 
duction by Sir E. Denison Ross. London: METHUEN AND 
Company, 1929. Pp. x-+ 124, with 12 plates in colour and 
188 in collotype. 


Two great names and two very important books, but what a 
difference in style! A. Coomaraswamy describes his collection 
quietly, almost epically, and E. Blochet, touching an ocean of 
various questions, is full of youthful ardor. 

In the first work, following the introduction, which contains a 
brief sketch of the development of Mughal (or so-called “ Indo- 
Persian”) painting, there are tables of the Mughal dynasty and 
of the Qutb Shahs. In these tables we find several items which do 
not coincide with the dates and names adopted in the well-known 
books—The Mohammadan Dynasties by 8. Lane-Poole, and Manuel 
de Généalogie et de Chronologie pour Vhistotre de V' Islam by E. de 
Zambaur. It would be interesting to know the sources and authori- 
ties of our author. Next we have the detailed description of the 
317 paintings, some of which are represented by plates. They are 
divided into different schools. The description of each picture is 
followed by the full scientific apparatus, i. e., explanations are given, 
quotations and special literature are mentioned, inscriptions are 
translated and transliterated. Unfortunately, Dr. Coomaraswamy 
uses transliteration which is extremely difficult for printing; as a 
result, there are many errata. In the question of the reception of 
Prince Khurram (p. 44, No. LXXIII) the date is wrongly calcu- 
lated ; according to Mahler’s (not Mahlung’s!) Vergleichungs-Ta- 
bellen, 11 Shawal 1026 a. H. is October 12, 1617 A. D., as Rogers 
and Beveridge have. 

This work by Dr. Coomaraswamy, like his others, is distinguished 
for a complete bibliography, for which scholars must be very thank- 
ful, as well as for three indices at the end of the book. The plates 
are artistically reproduced. 

_ At the beginning of my note on the second book I wish to quote 
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some lines from the introduction by Sir Denison Ross: (p. vii) 
“ Persian book illustrations—which represent almost all that is best 
in this delicate art—are so intimately connected with Persian liter- 
ature that most of the spade work in regard to its appreciation and 
interpretation has perforce to be done by scholars who have devoted 
their lives to Islamic literature ”; (p. viii) “ Nowadays, unfortun- 
ately, manuscripts containing fine miniatures are apt to be ruth- 
lessly torn asunder and the pictures sold one by one.” How many 
times these thoughts have been repeated by scholars everywhere and 
still we do not see specialists in art cooperating with orientalists. 
Moreover, because of the atrocious custom mentioned in the second 
quotation, this country lost forever a wonderful illuminated copy of 
the Jami at-Tawarikh by Rasid ad-din, which was written in the 
14th century and belonged to the library of Shahrokh, son of Tam- 
erlane. 

The contents of this work by M. Blochet are enormous but con- 
densed in a few (117) pages. In the first chapter the author 
describes the life of the heathen Arab tribes, the spirit of Islam, 
and the influence of classical civilization and Christianity. Further, 
he gives a new and remarkable explanation of why Islam forbids 
the representation in painting of animate objects. He speaks of the 
tolerance of Mohammedans and, thanks to it, the preservation under 
Islamic yoke of the old traditions among the Christians who were 
the teachers of the Moslem world in the art of painting; he dis- 
cusses also the réle of Central Asia and Buddhism. The study of 
Musulman painting is historically divided into several periods from 
the beginning of the Caliphate down to the middle of the 17th 
century, the time of the real end of this art, in the opinion of M. 
Blochet. 

The work is written with soul and heart, often in poetical style, 
and the great orientalist has mobilized all his knowledge. The text 
was finished in May, 1926 and the terminal note in August, 1929; 
thus the author had enough time to verify his conclusions. The 
principal idea is that the art of Islam, from the evolutionary point 
of view, is a post-Byzantine form ; that only one art has ever existed, 
and that is Classic Art; and that the theory of the influence of the 
East on Western art is a fancy born from the combination of 
several errors. Sometimes the author is perfectly right; for in- 
stance, (p. 68) when he writes that the Huns were Turks. Too 
many scholars have wrongly attributed to the Huns Mongolian, 
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Finnish, and even Slavonic origin. But some of his sentences are 
dangerous ; he thinks that (p. 75) “the invention of a ‘ Scythian ’ 
art, of a ‘Sarmatian’ and ‘ Greco-Sarmatian’ art . . . is a myth 
based on objects without style, formless, and of most dubious 
authenticity .. .” 

M. Blochet’s book has many audacious ideas, disputable parallels, 
and hazardous conclusions; nevertheless it offers new thoughts, 
awakens the mind of an educated reader, compels us to reflect and 
to revise our old traditions—and in this is the author’s great merit. 


New York City. N. MARTINOVITCH. 


Vedic Variants. A Study of the Variant Readings of the Repeated 
Mantras of the Veda. By M. BLooMFIELD and F. Epcerton. 
Volume I, The Verb. Special Publications of the Linauistic 
Society oF AMERICA. Philadelphia, 1930, pp. 340. $5.00 net. 


At the beginning of the preface of his Rig-Veda Repetitions 
Bloomfield wrote: “The present work is a natural—one might 
say inevitable—outgrowth of my Vedic Concordance. I saw this 
early in the day when, soon after the publication of that work, I 
printed my article ‘On Certain Work in Continuance of the Vedic 
Concordance ’, JAOS. xxix. 286 ff. In that article I outlined three 
principal tasks: 1. The treatment of the Rig-Veda Repetitions. 
2. A Reverse Concordance. 3. The treatment of the Vedic Vari- 
ants.” Now comes the first volume of Vedic Variants, which work 
as a whole will “ present a grammatical and stylistic study of the 
entire mass of the variant readings in the repeated mantras of the 
Vedic tradition ”: the repeated mantras which show variants num- 
ber about 10,000 and the variants “ range all the way from change 
of a single letter in a single word to radical rearrangements of the 
whole text.” The variants may have been made intentionally or not, 
there may or may not be a change of meaning, and they all in all 
illumine in some way practically every part of Vedic grammar, 
textual criticism, and interpretation. The arrangement and de- 
velopment of the material presented many difficulties of several 
sorts, such as arose out of the nature of the Vedic dialect, the 
differences of schools, the ritualistic nature of the mantras, and also 
the fact that they were handed down by oral tradition ; the arrange- 
‘ment of the material for discussion in this book is not too rigidly 
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schematized. The principal categories into which the phenomena of 
the variants may be grouped are Phonetics, Noun Formation, Noun 
Inflection, The Verb, and Order of Words; and there are yet other 
minor ones to be treated. The major part of this first volume (The 
Verb) was written by Bloomfield and somewhat revised by Edgerton 
who wrote the last and longest chapter from the lists which Bloom- 
field had collected ; in the succeeding volumes Edgerton’s part will 
be much larger. 

The great worth of the Concordance has been increasingly 
demonstrated these many years; and that worth is not in its labor- 
saving convenience but is due to that repetitious character of much 
of Vedic verse which prompted Bloomfield to undertake the com- 
pilation. The elaboration of the variants brings an intensification 
of the value of the Concordance. One turns up a pada in the 
Concordance and finds that it appears, with variants, in several 
texts ; then turning it up in Vedic Variants one may find that many 
another pada shows variants of similar sort. Under various condi- 
tions such information may be very useful in one way or another. 
It will be sufficient merely to state that in textual criticism the 
Vedic Variants is a book which will have to be literally a hand- 
book for the editor of a text: while access to all recorded occurences 
and variants of a given passage and to many similar variants will be 
helpful it will not, however, always be decisive in establishing an 
acceptable reading. If for an editor there seems to arise the 
necessity of a choice between an indicative form and an imperative 
he will not be inclined to settle the matter subjectively after 
studying the long list of indicatives which interchange with im- 
peratives and other moods. But the variants which show inter- 
changes between moods, or between voices, or between tenses make 
more important contributions toward our comprehension of the 
syntactical functions of those inflectional species, and the import- 
ance is not so much in the fact that functions of forms come together 
and overlap, it is rather in this case in the abundance of instances. 
The following sentences from the first paragraph of the chapter 
on the moods (page 53) give very keen intimation of the bearing 
of this work on Sanskrit syntax: “In any case the frequency of 
these changes testifies eloquently to that genuine instability in 
the use of moods which characterizes Hindu speech at least up to 
the time of the modern vernaculars. And because they concern all 
moods, the following pages are a kind of negative syntax of the 
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ancient Sanskrit moods. Needless to say, the conditions described 
in this chapter happen to be unparalleled in the history of recorded 
literature and speech.” Realization of that genuine instability 
will certainly become more vivid through familiarity with this 
work. 

Attention may be directed particularly to certain points made in 
this volume. Some Vedic forms and functions are at times 
ambiguous, such as unaugmented forms; the sort of variants which 
replace these might be expected to help remove the ambiguity, but 
we read (p. 21, § 9), “the evidence of the variants taken by itself 
rarely if at all fixes the syntactical value of augmentless preterites.” 
In the chapter on voices it appears more evident than before that in 
the RV the distinction between active and middle was well on the 
way to obliteration. Variations in person and number are some- 
times startling but usually a clear and sure explanation lies close 
at hand for any one who understands the ritual performance and 
the relation between priest and sacrificer, and their respective 
activities: interesting also, and not always so readily explicable, 
in respect to person and number are the methods of expressing 
generic propositions, for it appears that these may be expressed by 
any person of singular or plural and a variant in any person may 
be substituted (§ § 291, 314, 360). And then there are irregular 
agreements such as a verb in the third person with subject in the 
second (variants of which show more strictly correct concord) : 
these paidas with discord seem to be the expression of some 
momentary mental flutter, and should usually not be emended. 

This work when completed will probably contribute much to 
linguistic science. If the treatment of the verbal variants suggests 
a negation of syntax, that is in no way a denial of value: other 
parts should illumine some phases of the general problems of 
inflections, order of words, and groupings of words in the ex- 
pression of concepts. 

In the preface of the Vedic Concordance Bloomfield wrote, 
“Vedic literary production is often in a high degree imitative and 
mechanical ;” and Edgerton quoting this in the preface of Vedic 
Variants (p. 12) amplifies it with the remark, “a trait which it 
shares with most religious literature.” But the words “ religious 
literature” are often used to indicate such works as Augustine’s 
Confessions and Pascal’s Pensées, or the Divine Comedy and 
Paradise Lost; such works can hardly be called imitative and 
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mechanical, nor do the words apply to the great hymns and prayers, 
though they might apply to some portions of some rituals. There 
are parts of some “sacred books ” other than the Vedas which may 
depend upon sources but they have transmuted their borrowings s0 
that they do not really deserve the adjectives and to the reviewer 
it seems that the words do not aptly describe the Avesta, the Koran, 
or the Bible; rather it seems that insofar as the method of compos- 
ing Vedic hymns was imitative and mechanical just there do we 
find a distinctive feature of the Vedas. What the Atharva Veda 
sometimes does with a Rig Veda line is mechanical in the extreme; 
and nowhere else can be found ten thousand such repetitions with 
variants. It does not then seem to the reviewer that the Vedic 
Variants have much to contribute to the study of religious literature 
in regard to its imitative method. 

All who are interested in Vedic studies will especially welcome 
this publication; every one must heartily appreciate the support 
given to the project by the Linguistic Society of America and by 
the American Council of Learned Societies, and it is gratifying 
that assurance has recently been given by the Council that its sup- 
port will be continued which assures the appearance of the next 
part rather speedily. To Edgerton it must be particularly gratify- 
ing to be carrying to completion this splendid work conceived and 
begun by his honored teacher. 


LeRoy Carr BARRET. 
Trinity College, Hartford. 


American Schools of Oriental Research. Publications of the 
Baghdad School. Texts: Vol. II. Joint Expedition with the 
Iraq Museum at Nuzi. By Epwarp Curera. Paris: 
GEUTHNER, 1930. 


The first volume of this series, in which Professor Chiera pub- 
lishes the “ Kirkuk” tablets unearthed by him in 1925-26 (re- 
viewed by me JAOS 49, 178 ff.), comprised chiefly sale-adoptions. 
The present volume contains 100 declarations in court, before 
witnesses or before the halzuhle and the judges, and 21 sale-adop- 
tions (201-221) supplementing those in Vol I. 

As in the first volume, Téhiptilla, the son of Puhishenni, appears 
as the principal party in most of these transactions (71 tablets) ; 
his son Ennamati appears in 101, 107, 110, 113, 118, 121, 127, 
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138, 158, 163, 174, 207; Takku the son of Ennamati in 120; 
Tarmitilla the son of Shurkitilla in 102, 103, 108, 115, 147, 151; 
Hutiya the son of Kushshuya in 117(?), 119; Gil-Teshub the son 
of Hutiya in 111, 116, 125, 143, 181, 186, 219; Mushea the son of 
Hashiya in 216, 221; Huite the son of Mushea in 150, 189; 3 sons 
of Hilbishshuh in 124 (cf. 198, 204). Isolated individuals, occa- 
sionally women (139, 192, 218), appear in the other texts. 

The sale-adoptions (201-221) are mostly of the usual type and 
need not detain us here; in 14 texts Tehiptilla is adopted, in 5, 
other persons; 218 is the sale of a girl into daughtership for 10 
shekels of silver, 204 is a tablet of brotherhood in which an actual 
brother is adopted. 

For the most part the declarations in court (101-200) are con- 
firmations or corroborations of previous transactions, although 
occasionally they seem to take the place of regular contracts. We 
may classify them as follows: 

1. Sale-adoption (maritu): 105, 106, 109, 122, 126, 129, 132, 
133, 142, 145, 146, 148, 149, 158, 159, 160, 166, 169, 171, 172, 
175, 176, 178, 180, 188, 193, 196, 197, 200. 

2. Exchange (Subiultw) of houses: 131, 157, 183, 194; of fields: 
104, 114, 136, 137, 141, 144, 152, 156, 165, 167, 168, 170(?), 173, 
185, 187, 199. 

3. Security (ditenniitw): 102, 103, 111, 189, 192. 

4. Sale of fields: 112, 140; of horses: 108(?), 143, 198; of 
slaves: 115, 118(?), 119, 163, 179, 195. 

5. Loans of barley: 150, 182; payments of debt: 128, 130, 147, 
151, 155; receipts: 133, 139, 181. 

6. Confirmation of transfer of real estate: 116, 117, 121, 134, 
154, 161, 164, 174(?), 190, 191. 

7. Marriage: 120, 186; inheritance: 124; children restored to 
parents: 113. 

8. Accusation of theft: 125; lawsuits: 127; 177(?). 

9. Miscellaneous and fragmentary: 123, 135, 138, 158, 162, 
184. 

These texts contain a number of Hurrian vernacular words: 
halzuhle officials (passim), masawalli (153. 8 ; inherited portion?) ; 
words descriptive of the soil: pathw (101. 4), halahwa (101. 8, 14), 
hawalhu (137. 7), puhizzaru (107. 4; 159. 4, 26); and others. 
Some texts throw a welcome light upon the economic values of the 
time (about 1450 B. c.) : a slave was worth 30 shekels of silver (115, 
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ef. 195) as in Ex. 21, 22 (in the Code of Hammurabi, §§ 116, 214, 
252, 20 shekels); a maid servant was sold for 36 goats (119), 
another (179) for 2 oxen, a donkey, and 10 sheep (the equivalent 
of 40 shekels) ; in 186 the bride-price is 30 shekels, or 13 homers of 
barley (worth 3 shekels), 13 sheep, and one ox; a horse was sold 
for 10 shekels (143), another (198) for 45 homers of barley and 
5 minas of lead. 

The accuracy and clearness of Professor Chiera’s copies need no 
comment: his high standards are well known. In rare instances 
the text seemed slightly incorrect, but the errors may be scribal. 
I would suggest the following emendations: ir for ni (105. 20), 
ki for di (118. 7), di for ki (128. 6), en-ni for en-w (212. 29), wm 
for ab (157. 12; 179. 21), awtharw for la (160. 7). In 148.3 read 
[ha-al-zu-u]h-li-e; in 204. 18 the context requires iddin, or the 
like, in place of 1-g1. 

It is to be hoped that the remaining volumes of this important 
series will appear at briefer intervals, particularly since, if my 
information is correct, the complete manuscript is ready for pub- 
lication. 

RosBert H. PFEIFFER. 

Harvard University. 


Mishna Manuscript Codex Kaufmann A. 50. Edited by Prof. 
G. Beer. Haag, M. NisnHorr, 1929. 


It has been the dream of scholars for many years to obtain a 
reliable text of the Mishnah which forms, as is well known, the 
foundation upon which the structure of the Talmud is built. A 
critically dependable edition of a text, however, cannot be prepared 
unless old manuscripts of it are available. In the case of the 
Mishnah and the Talmud, only a few manuscripts have been pre- 
served down to the present day. 

One of the few old manuscripts that have been miraculously saved 
from destruction is the famous Munich codex comprising the 
whole body of the Babylonian Talmud. This codex came to the 
attention of scholars at a comparatively early date, and voluminous 
collections of various readings culled from it were published for 
the use of students of the Talmud. Nevertheless, these collec- 
tions, however well done, could not serve as a substitute for the 
codex itself. Only in 1912, when under the direction of the late 
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Prof. H. L. Strack, of Berlin, a complete photographic reproduc- 
tion of it was published did this remarkable manuscript become 
accessible to scholars the world over. It immediately took its right- 
ful position as an indispensable sourcebook for every branch of 
Talmudic research. 

Although the Munich codex contains also the Mishnah, the text 
of the latter as found there represents only the Babylonian redac- 
tion of the original Palestinian Mishnah, adapted to the needs of 
the Babylonian Jews. An important step towards the restoration 
of the original Mishnic text was made in 1883, when W. H. Lowe 
published from a unique manuscript, now in Cambridge, the text 
of the Palestinian redaction of the Mishnah upon which the Pales- 
tinian Talmud is based. Even more valuable is the Kaufmann 
codex of the Mishnah, the recently published reproduction of which 
forms the main subject of this review. 

This codex, while closely related to the Cambridge manuscript, 
is vastly superior to it because of the fact that it is preserved almost 
in its entirety; moreover, it is beautifully executed, and is fully 
vocalized throughout. The present writer published, as early as 
1907 (in the Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und Wissenschaft des 
Judentums), a detailed account of the character and value of this 
codex; it has been generally recognized ever since as the most 
trustworthy source for the restoration of the original Mishnic text, 
a task in which both Jewish and Christian scholars are equally 
interested. In fact, we are indebted to Christian scholars for all 
the photographic reproductions of Mishnic and Talmudic manu- 
scripts hitherto published, for Strack and Lowe, as well as the 
editor of the newly published reproduction of the Kaufmann codex, 
are not Jews. 

The provenance of the Kaufmann codex is shrouded in darkness 
up to the day when it became the property of the late Dr. David 
Kaufmann, Professor in the Jewish Theological Seminary at 
Budapest. A distinguished scholar and an ardent booklover, Dr. 
Kaufmann had the good luck to be the possessor of a fair-sized 
fortune, and he spared no effort in obtaining literary treasures. 
On the day when the Mishnah codex came into his hands (in 1896), 
after many months of ceaseless effort, hope, anxiety, and some- 
times despair, his joy was unbounded. He expressed his feelings 
in a beautiful Hebrew poem which is reproduced together with the 

_text of the codex; it is a worthy token of his happiness in acquiring 
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this priceless “vessel”, a veritable “store of every delight”, 

We do not know where the Kaufmann codex originated. The 
late Professor Ignaz Goldziher was of the opinion that the codex 
came from South Arabia. The present writer, however, has shown 
in his account referred to above that the characteristic peculiarities 
of the codex point rather to Italy as the place of its origin. 

On the death of Professor Kaufmann in 1899 his library, includ- 
ing the Mishnah codex, was presented to the Hungarian Academy 
of Sciences at Budapest. With the Academy’s permission it has 
now been reproduced in facsimile, under the direction of the 
learned professor of Protestant theology at Heidelberg, Dr. Georg 
Beer. In a charming dedication Dr. Beer consecrates this capital 
work to the Hebrew University of Jerusalem as a token of affection- 
ate codperation between Christian and Jewish scholars. The Dutch 
firm of Martinus Nijhoff undertook the task of publication, and 
the establishment of Albert Frisch of Berlin executed all the tech- 
nical work. The international character of this magnificent publi- 
cation is further enhanced by the fact that it was made possible by 
the financial aid of America; for it is only thanks to the generosity 
of Dr. George Alexander Kohut, of New York, that this great 
literary event, as I feel fully justified in calling it, was successfully 
brought to completion. 

S. Krauss. 

Vienna. 


History of Dharmasastra (Ancient and Mediaeval, Religious and 
Cwil Law). By Panpurane Vaman Kang, M.A., LL.M., 
Advocate, High Court, Bombay (etc.), Vol. I. Poona: BHAN- 
DARKAR ORIENTAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE, 1930. 


The author of this very valuable history of Hindu law-literature 
herewith completes a full dozen of works on Sanskrit history and 
literature. He has been professor of Sanskrit at Elphinstone 
College, Bombay, and is now a practicing advocate. The present 
portly volume of about eight hundred pages gives in approximately 
chronological order (many dates are doubtful and disputed) a 
résumé of what is known concerning a long series of Hindu law- 
books (from circa 600 B. c. to 1800 A. p. and later), brief discussion 
of dates and contents of the more important works, and some acute 
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criticism of the views of Western scholars regarding the many dis- 
putable points presented by such a mass of legal material. 

As was inevitable, the author begins with an account of Sitra 
literature, after a few words as to the meaning of dharma (right. 
law), and in this category mentions twenty-three Sitra collections, 
of prose, then continues with Manu’s law-book and other Smrtis 
(versified legal rules), of which he lists twenty-four, and concludes 
with a list of some fifty-six commentaries and legal digests, which 
bring his history down to the end of the eighteenth century, when 
the lady Laksmidevi, of whom Colebrooke spoke with admiration, 
endeavored to right feminine wrongs by a latitudinarian interpreta- 
tion of bhrataras (brothers, as heirs) to include sisters. Unfortun- 
ately, her work is here shown to be that of a man, who put forward 
as the author either his mother or his wife (according to tradition, 
to console her for the death of a child). Sic transit gloriabunda. 

There is no period in this long stretch of legal activity (what 
other people can show an uninterrupted line of law-books for 
twenty-four hundred years?) which is not marked by historical 
difficulties, not only in regard to actual dates but also as to pre- 
cedence of authors. Only lately the old established position of 
Gautama as “ first of legal authorities” (c. 600 B. c.) has been 
questioned by Mr. Bhatakrishna Ghose, who ascribes priority to 
Apastamba. But our author successfully repudiates this view and, 
though it still remains questionable whether an allusion to the 
Greeks can have emanated from so early a period, the general 
agreement of scholars seems to remain well-founded. And after 
all, the date is so far uncertain that Gautama may have lived 
nearer to 400 B. c. and still lead the list. Western students will 
be glad to have Mr. Kane’s estimate of the order in which these 
earliest legal authorities appear. It does not differ very much 
from the usual computation, but specialists will notice some points 
in which the learned and astute author diverges from opinions 
advanced by Indian and Western scholars within the last few 
years, especially as to the works of Visnu and Narada.* 

To those not familiar with the Hindu law-books it may seem 
preposterous to assign a date of two centuries to one author, even 





1For convenience, the following list of Mr. Kane’s approximate dates is 
subjoined: Gautama, 600-400 B. c.; Baudhfiyana, 500-200 B. c.; Apastamba, 
600-300 B. c.; Visnu, 300-100 B. c.; Yijiavalkya, 100 B. c.-300 a. p.; Narada, 
_ 100-300 a. p.; Brhaspati, 200-400 a. p.; Katyayana, 400-600 a. p. 
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when one understands that any time between the extremes is the 
nearest approach possible to the actual date of the authority. The 
question, however, is more complicated. It implies others: how 
much is original, what whole sections have been added, how much 
has the text been interpolated? The native commentator is not 
very helpful. For example, faced with the problem why a state- 
ment in Baudhayana’s law-book contains the words “ Baudhayana 
says,” he explains that some writers refer to themselves in the 
third person (which may be the case here), or the author’s pupil 
added this remark (which is a guarantee of its authenticity), or 
“there may have been someone else of the same name” (referred 
to by the author). This particular law-giver is in Mr. Kane's 
estimation much older than Biihler supposed and was net, as the 
same scholar argued, a native of the South. Mr. Kane has a right 
to his opinion, but it is scarcely more than that. Baudhiayana is 
one of the most perplexing of the early writers, or rather, the text 
as we have it is so obviously interpolated and has been so clearly 
added to that to arrive at any certain decision as to his date or 
his place in the list is quite impossible. Mr. Kane instances grhya 
and such forms as evidence of antiquity (pre-Paninian) ; but just 
such forms occur in the epic and may as well be evidence of care- 
lessness. The usual statement as to Sitra-makers, that they strive 
to be as compact as possible, is shown to be incorrect in the case of 
Baudhayana, since he “ does not aim at brevity.” 

Apart from the recognized law-books, Mr. Kane devotes con- 
siderable space to the ArthaSastra and to the epic in its relation 
to Manu’s law-book. He takes, as was to be expected, the position 
that Kautilya lived about 300 B. c. and argues at length, though 
not convincingly in the reviewer’s opinion, against the objections 
to this view advanced by Western scholars. It seems to be almost 
a matter of pride with Indian scholars to maintain the antiquity 
of Canakya (or Visnugupta or Kautilya, a form preferred to 
Kautalya) and his ArthaSastra, so adverse are they to admitting 
the obvious marks of lateness in that remarkable work. Mr. Kane 
says that Kautilya does not mention the epic and hence is older 
than the Mahaharata. But why does not the epic, which treats at 
length of arthasdstra and mentions a large number of legal author- 
ities, speak of Kautilya? In the reviewer’s opinion the Kautiliya 
ArthaSistra is not so old by centuries as Mr. Kane would have us 
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believe. Kautilya probably used older arthaSastra material and 
that is the material referred to by epic writers as arthasdstra, not 
the work of Canakya. 

As to Manu, Mr. Kane, to begin with, does not believe in the 
existence of Biihler’s Manavadharmasitra at all. Manu, according 
to our author, is a compilation or redaction of two precedent 
works, Svayambhuva’s dharmasdastra and Pracetasa’s rdjadharma, 
both of which existed prior to the fourth century, while our Manu- 
smrti is a work earlier than the great epic. All this is pure specu- 
lation, ingenious but unproved, and not very probable. Fifty years 
ago the present writer began a paper presented two years later to 
the Oriental Society (it takes about two years to read the great 
epic through, annotating it for any special investigation), in which 
he showed that there was a marked difference between the corres- 
pondence of epic verses ascribed to Manu with the Manu-smrti, the 
earlier books showing far less than the later books. The reason is 
that the epic writers like those of an older date, were citing in 
large measure from Manu as a personal authority, not from a 
Manu-smrti, just as, still earlier, “Manu divided his property ” 
became authoritative. Mr. Kane seems to think that every “Manu 
said” is a quotation from a book, but the great number of verses 
ascribed to Manu not only in the epic but elsewhere, when an author 
wishes to give authority to his words, should show that “ Manu 
said ” is no indication that a citation of this sort is genuine, es- 
pecially since such citation often contradicts the Manu-smrti. 
Mr. Kane inclines to believe that Western scholars are prejudiced 
against Manu and wish to demolish his venerable authority as the 
maker of a law-book. He defines the historical relation by saying 
that the extant Manu precedes the extant epic. This statement 
can of course be safe-guarded by pointing out that “extant epic ” 
includes all the latest additions and if that means the latest addi- 
tions in the K text there will be no dispute about it. But if it 
means that in general the Manu-smrti was complete as we have it 
before the composition of the epic (as we have it without its later 
additions), then the judgment is exceedingly dubious. 

The second volume, which it is expected will shortly follow this, 
will portray the gradual development of legal opinion in respect 
of various aspects of Hindu law, such as marriage, judicial pro- 
cedure, actions at law, etc. It is to be hoped that Mr. Kane will 
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be enabled to carry out this design, despite the precarious condition 
of his health, to which he alludes in his preface. It is indeed 
remarkable that so comprehensive a work as is contained in the 
present volume should have been composed by one not only in poor 
health but, otherwise, actively employed in the practice of law. 
Mr. Kane is to be congratulated on what he has already accom- 
plished and the readers of this book will look forward eagerly to 
the completion of his forthcoming volume; it is sure to be of great 
historical importance. 
E. WAsHBuRN HopkKIns. 
Yale University. 


A Handbook of Mohammedan Decorative Arts. By M. S. Drmanp. 
New York: THe MeErropotiran Museum oF Art. 1930. 
Xxxli + 287 pp.; 169 illustrations; 4 plates in color. $2.00. 


On the title-page of this book the name of Dr. Dimand, Associate 
Curator in the Department of Decorative Arts, appears alone, but 
in the preface there is mentioned that of Mr. Joseph Breck, Cu- 
rator of the same Department, as author of the chapter on Glass 
and Crystal. The aim of this very valuable work is double, as we 
learn from the preface, to trace the main outline of the development 
of Mohammedan decorative art and to give a guide to the large 
collections of this art in the Metropolitan Museum. This double 
aim is pursued throughout the work but especially in the second 
part. All the illustrations have been selected from the material at 
the Metropolitan Museum, but a great many objects of other mu- 
seums are described in the text. 

After a historical introduction and a sketch discussing ornament, 
Dr. Dimand treats Mohammedan calligraphy, bookbinding, paint- 
ing, stone and stucco sculpture, woodwork, ivory, metalwork, ce- 
ramics and textiles (these two branches of art constitute a field 
in which the author is unusually competent), and rugs. In addi- 
tion there is a European bibliography of Mohammedan art and a 
chronological table of Mohammedan dynasties. The book is well 
supplied with illustrations and colored plates artistically reproduced 
(the work of Max Jaffe, Vienna, it is enough to say). 

The name of M. S. Dimand is the best guaranty that the ques- 
tions of art are discussed seriously and scientifically. Sometimes 
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he is audacious yet entirely right, as when he speaks about the 
unauthentic miniatures of Bihzad (pp. 34 and 54). Sometimes he 
does not wish, unfortunately, to give his opinion, as, for example, 
in the question of the date of the famous Poldi-Pezzoli rug (p. 
938). 

The book is precious and contains interesting material. Never- 
theless the reviewer can make some few remarks. In the chapter 
on ceramics our author often uses the names of Rhages, Veramin, 
Sultanabad, etc., without giving the geographical explanations that 
are absolutely necessary to general readers. In talking about Gen- 
tile Bellini and his work at the Ottoman court in Constantinople, 
he does not mention the famous portrait of the Sultan Mohammed 
II by this painter, now preserved in the National Gallery in Lon- 
don. The bibliography is rich and well detailed, but “ politically ” 
composed: some important works of Blochet, Sarre, and others are 
missing, and yet small unauthoritative articles are quoted (which I 
prefer not to indicate). The chronological table, at the end of the 
book, also is presented in a very strange style; some important. 
sovereigns are omitted while some insignificant semi-independent 
princes are mentioned. Finally, an index of names and technical 
words will be very useful if included in a second edition of this 
book. 

Dr. Dimand’s excellent scholarship is concentrated rather upon 
art than upon Orientalistics. Hence there are some pardonable 
mistakes in the historical part of his work. What is the necessity 
for such a qualification as “ the Turks, a non-Semitic race” (p. 6) ? 
Again, the Mongols brought into Turkestan and Persia not only 
“destruction and misery” (p. 7), but also reconstruction and 
organization (see Th. Barthold’s Turkestan in the “ Gibb Memorial 
Series”). Selim I never received the right of the caliphate; that 
is only a legend (p. 9). The Il-khan Ahmed became Moslem per- 
sonally, and Islam was embraced by the Il-khans officially in 1295 
at the time of Ghazan (p. 285). 

N. MarrTInovitcH. 
New York City. 
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Correction, Notes of Societies 


CORRECTION 


“Turkish Pala ‘ Sword’ and its Derivatives ” 


Attention is called to the following typographical errors in the 
article “ Turkish Pala ‘Sword’ and its Derivatives” on page 260 
in the last volume of the Journal: line 7, read “ exe 5” line 14, 


read“ Yu or dl.” G. C. MILES. 


NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


The Executive Committee has elected the following persons as corporate 
members: 


Dr. David Graham Miss Ruth C. Wilkins 
Mr. Maurice Piekarski Miss Martha L. Zecker 


We have recently lost by death three more Honorary Members: Prof. 
Theodor Néldeke, the great Semitic scholar (died Dec. 23, 1930, in his 95th 
year); Prof. A. A. Macdonell, of the University of Oxford (died Dec. 28, 
1930); and Prof. Heinrich Zimmern, of the University of Leipzig (died 
Feb. 23, 1931). 


NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES 


The Eighteenth International Congress of Orientalists will be held at 
Leiden, September 7-12, 1931. The fee qualifying for full membership ‘s 
twelve florins (or one pound sterling); the fee for associate membership 
is one-half that sum. Those desiring to become members should send their 
subscriptions to “ Scheurleer en Zoonen’s Bank”, Leiden. All other in- 
quiries and correspondence should be addressed to XVIIIe Congrés Inter- 
national des Orientalistes, Secrétariat, Musée Ethnographique, Rapenburg 
67/69, Leiden. 











American Mriental Soctetyp 


Tue AMERICAN ORIENTAL Society was founded in 1842 for the promotion 
of Oriental studies, the encouragement of research in Eastern languages 
and literatures, and the publication of books and papers dealing with these 
subjects. It is not necessary for any one to be a professed Orientalist in 
order to become a member. All persons—men or women—who are in sym- 
pathy with the objects of the Society are invited to give it their help in 
the furthering of its work. Persons desiring to become members are 
requested to apply to the Corresponding Secretary, Dr. Cuartes J. OapEn, 
628 West 114th St., New York City, N. Y. Members receive the Journal 
without charge. The annual assessment is $5. For the terms of life mem- 
bership see By-Law VI as printed in this Journnat, Vol. 48, p. 365. 


CAPITALIZED FUNDS 


Charles W. Bradley Fund $3000 William Dwight Whitney Fund $1000 
Alexander I. Cotheal Fund 1500 Life Membership Fund 3676 
I. M. Casanowicz Fund $150 


The attention of the members of the Society is especially called to these 


Funds, the interest of which is used towards defraying the Society’s 
expenses of publication. Gifts or legacies for this purpose will mean much 
for Oriental research in America. The corporate title of the Society is 
THe AmeRIcAN ORIENTAL Socrery (incorporated under the laws of Massa- 


chusetts). 


LIBRARY 


The Society’s Library is deposited with the Library of Yale University, 
where its volumes may be consulted by members and by other persons 


receiving the permission of the Librarian. A catalog has been prepared, 
and it is hoped that this will soon be available in printed form for distri- 


bution to the members of the Society. The facilities of the Library are 
available to members wherever they may be located, and the Librarian is 
ready to lend such books as are needed. He will be pleased to receive 
documents relating to the history of the Society, particularly letters of 
distinguished former members. (See vol. 48, p. 366 of the Jougwat for 
By-laws relating to the Library; vol. 49, p. 339 for the last Report of the 
Librarian. ) 
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Now issued quarterly. Subscription price, $6.00; for Libraries ordering 
direct from the Publishers, $5.00. Single numbers, $1.50. Prices of back 
volumes and parts, so far as not out of print, will be ser.t on application. 
Members of the Society and Libraries are allowed 20% discount from list 
prices on back numbers. 


American Driental Series 


Volume 1. A Grammar of the Tagalog Language. By Frank R. Blake. 
Price (bound), $6.00. 

Volumes 2 and 3. The Panchatantra Reconstructed. An attempt to estab- 
lish the lost original Sanskrit text of the most famous of Indian 
story-collections on the basis of the principal extant versions. Text, 
Critical Apparatus, Introduction, Translation. By Franklin Edgerton. 
1924. Price (bound), $12.00 for the two volumes; not sold separately. 


Library of Ancient Semitic Inscriptions 


Volume 1. The Royal Inscriptions of Sumer and Akkad. By George A. 
Barton. Price (bound), $6.50. 
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